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THE PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES. 


Or the seven surviving dramas of Sophocles, 
the three that relate to the doomed house 
of Laius have so much engaged the atten- 
tion of scholars and critics as to throw some 
of the others into comparative neglect. 
Throughout the Qidipus Tyrannus, the 
CEdipus Coloneus, and the Antigone, there 
appears, everywhere, that awful idea of 
retributive destiny which is the great ele- 
ment of power in the Grecian tragedy. 
Along with this, the greater degree of 
dramatic skill in the development of the plot, 
especially as it appears in the CEdipus Ty- 
rannus, has given to these productions an 
interest beyond that of any of the remaining 
tragedies of the same author. 

In the Philoctetes, on which we propose 
to make a few critical remarks, for the sake 
of recommending it to the more careful at- 
tention of students, this distinguishing fea- 
ture of Greek tragedy hardly appears at all, 
or occupies only a very subordinate place. 
A Grecian drama, it is true, could hardly be 
deemed legitimate without it, and, therefore, 
even here the oracle comes in; but its de- 
clarations are used only as a kind of histori- 
cal basis, instead of forming, as in the C&di- 
pean dramas, the all-inspiring and predomi- 
nant idea, never for a moment lost sight of, 
but kept ever prominently before the mind. 
In respect, too, to the second excellency, this 
boys very deficient, if we may regard 
as a failure the want of that which seems to 
have formed little, if any, part of the poet’s 
design. In this respect, it might seem diffi- 
eult to believe that the Gdipus Tyrannus 
and the Philoctetes actually proceeded from 
the same author. In dramatic skill, in the 
conception, the complication, and the gradual 
yet startling unfolding of the mysterious 
story,.the former was unri on the 
ancient and has never, we think it may 
be safely said, been surpassed on the modern. 
In the Philoctetes, on the other hand, the most 

orward simplicity ails through- 
out. whole story is told in the first open- 
ing of the piece; in a manner, however, very 
from that of the forced and artificial 
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| feature in many Grecian dramas. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Euripidean prologue. In the very introduc- no means such a favorite with the tragedians 
tory scene, the first simple and naiural allu- as he is with Homer, is placed in contrast 


_ sions of the speakers to the purposes of their, with the honest old warrior, who excels him 


coming contain the whole zpags, or transac-| as much in personal bravery as he is inferior 


tion of the drama. Nothing can be more) in address and intellect. Here the interest 


concise and yet more easy, All that follows of the play is greatly heightened by there 
is plain dialogue of a very inartificial kind, | being, in fact, a double or rather a triple, 
in which the great design of the poet seems | antithesis of character. That between 
to be to set in most striking contrast two op- | Ulysses and Philoctetes has many points of 

sing characters, exhibited in the strongest resemblance to the one presented in the 
ines of light and shade by their mutual re-| Ajax. The opposition between him and the 
lations to a third quite distinct from either, young Neoptolemus is of a very different 
and in whom the mere tragie interest of the kind. It embraces elements of a higher 


story meinly centres. | order, presents a far purer moral, and calls 
And |iere we would remark that some out much more strength and skill in its 
| such contrast seems to constitute a striking | dramatic delineation. 


The story of Philoctetes must be so 
It is either of opposing characters, or else , familiar to many readers, that we will pre- 


| a contrast, or rather, a conflict of opposing } sent here only the briefest sketch. He was 


passions in the same character; one being the chosen friend of Hercules, to whom, 
made subordinate in bringing out, in more when dying, the latter had committed the 
vivid relief, the strength and distinctness of famous poisoned arrows. We find him 


the other. ‘Thus in the Medea, that terrible , afterwards amongst the Grecian chiefs at 


passion, female jealousy, which even inspira- Aulis in the comhmencement of the voyage to 
tion tells us is “ cruel as the grave,” is pre- Troy. He was, however, not suffered long 
sented in conflict with the strongest maternal to remain a member of the host. The story 
affection. After a fearful struggle, in which | is, that in consequence of a most offensive 
the poet exhibits a power and a skill that wound in the foot (about the origin of which 
Shakspeare never has surpassed, the first at there are varying accounts) he was treach- 
length prevails. The of the wife is, erously left in the island of Lemnos. The 
stronger than the love of the mother. Tobe oracle having declared that Troy never could 
revenged for the infidelity of her husband, be taken without these famous arrows of 
she slays her own children. In all this the Hercules, Ulysses and Neoptolemus are sent 
heathen poet shows a deeper insight into the for that purpose to the isle of the abandoned 
great truths of human character than many chieftain. The acquisition of the weapons 
modern ethical writers. The merely natural is attended with great danger, arising from 
feelings of maternity have been represented the iraseible character of the wronged Phi- 
as virtuous per se, and as furnishing an argu- loctetes,and the advantage he has over all 
ment against the unpopular dogma of human assailants, in the deadly nature of the poison 
depravity. The Greek dramatist, on the) in which the arrows had been dipped. The 
other hand, most truly, as well as most pow- | uimost address, therefore, as well as manly 
erfully, employs the one as the test or} valor is required, and there are dispatched, 
graduation of the strength of the other. The | accordingly, the two persons, who, of all 
ervyia 1a or “ hellish passion,” is measured | others in the host, were supposed to possess 
by the keenness and tenderness of that ma-| respectively these qualities. 

ternal storgé which it has to overcome in the; In regard, then, to the pi6os, the é:4vora, and 
accomplishment of its horrid purposes. In| the iin, the story, the sentiment, and the 
all such cases, if is some “ master passion,” | delineation of character, the latter may be 
be it ee or bad, that is thus portrayed as! regarded as entering the most largely into 
“swallowing up the rest.” In the Hippoly-, the writer’s design in the constitution of the 
tus, it is love maddened to the destruction of} drama. It is the striking contrast between 
its object. In the. Orestes it is one right, Ulysses and Neoptolemus in which he 
feeling, or one class of right feelings, in chiefly exhibits his power. The’ sentiments 
painful strife with another. Grief for a! are just those that become the characters in 
father’s death, and a desire to avenge his the different cireumstances in which they are 
“most foul unnatural murder,” war with) placed. They are without that endless mo- 
what would seem the stronger feeling of| ralizing which Euripides is ever employing, 
attechment to a mother. The same conflict, out of time and out of place; but have far 
although in a less degree, is seen in Electra.| more of real moral power on account of the 
In the Alcestis, it is conjugal love overeom- very reserve with which they are presented. 


ing the fear of death. In the Antigone, | 
strong affection for a brother triumphs over | 
every other feeling, and love, even for his 
cold remains, overpowers all respect for 
authority in one otherwise marked by the 
mildest traits of female gentleness. In other 
- dramas the contrast of character is predomi- 
naut. The examples, which would most 
readily suggest themselves, are those of 
Electra Chrysothemis, of —_—- and 
Ismene, of Ulysses and Ajax, and of Ulysses 





and Neoptolemus in the drama before us, 





|In the Ajax, the etafty Ulysses, who is by 


In the opening scene,—Ulysses and his 
young comrade having just landed from the 
ship,—the former Vc the latter directions 
for the search of Philoctetes, who had been 
left on the island ten years before, and of 
whom, during that time, there had been no 
intelligence. Ulysses, known to him as his 
most bitter foe, is to avoid his sight. The 
young man, therefore, must become the 
principal party in the fraud by which the 
arrows are to be obtained. But of sacha 
course he had never dreamed. Ready to 
encounter any danger, he had thought of 
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acquiring them only by manly force or ho- 
norable persuasion. Nothing, therefore, can 
be finer than the manner in which this bare 
proposal is made the means of bringing out 
at once the striking contrast between the 
two characters, The one, frank, ingenuous, 
open-hearted, seorning all deceit with all the 
trusting simplicity of generous unperverted 
youth. The other, a cool, crafty, unprincipled 
man of the world,—one who was all that 
might be expressed by the worst sense of 
the Homeric o\érpores,—“ a man of many 
turns,”—one who had seen much of the 
world, and knew much of mankind, but only 
in the worst aspects of human nature. Fancy 
such a man as this, and then take from him 
those exeellences which Homer has be- 
stowed, but which the other Greek poets 
rats withhold, and you have the charac- 
ter of Ulysses. In the moral disposition of 
Neoptolemas, to the honor of our humanity 
be it said, we do not see anything, neither 
do we think the poet meant to represent any- 
thing, special or unusual, The other, un- 
doubtedly, stands fora numerous class ; and 
the latter, we would fain hope, may be taken as 
the representative of thousands of young men 
as yet unperverted by too close contact with 
the world. Whatever stores of undeveloped 
evil they may have within them, and how- 
ever probable it may be that many of them, 
wheu placed in fitting circumstances, may 
mature into the Sisyphean character, they 
are yet shocked at the first bare proposal of 
what is false and base. 

The moral power of the drama is thus 
much greater, we think, than if its hero had 
been described as possessing a special inte- 
grity,as much above the common character as 
the other would seem to be below it. Although 
sincere, his principles are not invincible or 
unbending. The cunnitg sophist knows his 
assailable point, and this knowledge is de- 
rived, not so much from an examination of 
his special and individual character, as from 
an acquaintance with the predominant pas- 
sion in that whole class of whom Neoptole- 
mus is intended as the striking representa- 
tive. In the delineation of his fall and of 
his subsequent repentance, we have indeed 
a moral, in the truest sense of the word, and 
such a moral as is, perhaps, not elsewhere to 
be found in the whole range of the Grecian 
“ruin Is to his | f gl H 

lysses appeals to his love of glory. He 
tells ‘him that he is the destined hero by 
whom alone Troy can be taken; that this 
glorious prize can never, if the oracle speak 
truth, be obtained without the codperation of 
the arrows, and that these can only be 
secured by ery to ise a slight 
but highly useful fraud,—of which, too, if it 
be a sin at all, he may afterwards repent at 
his leisure. With what cautious steps does 
the tempter Be his victim and present 
the first guarded hint, that the business in 
hand may, perhaps, require some other 
quality than bravery— 

"Axsdricos rai, det o’ ig’ ols EAGAvOas 

yevvalor sivac, pi pévor ro csparc—90. 
Uiyas.—Son of Achilles, 

The work on which we come requires not 

strength, 

Or courage only If, therefore, something 

strange, 

And foreign to thine inexperienced ear, 

Should be disclosed, be careful not to shrink 

From that assistance you are bound to render. 
Neop.—What is it, pray ? 

Ulyss.—The man must be beguiled. 


The speech that follows is a most guarded 





disclosure of the purpose, and a most subtle 
appeal to the young man’s ambition, con- 
nected with what might seem, at first view. 
an inconsistency, but which really springs 
from Ulysses’s deep knowledge of human 
nature. The seducer directs his flattery to 
that very trait of character he is seeking to 
destroy. He holds out the tempting hope, 
that, by this means, he may obtain the 
spendid prize the oracle had announced, and 
yet preserve some fair reputation for honor 
and integrity— 


Rowse cal bos: ot ph Tepv<éra 
Toavra pwreiv—x. 7. d.—78. 


I know thy nature well. 

The very name of fraud is alien to it. 

But think—the prize of victory how precious! 
Then aaa to sin; we shall seem just here- 

after. 
With shame-unheeding boldness yield thyself, 
For one short hour, to my experienced guid- 
ance. 

You may repent the deed, and -ti!! iv called 
Of all mankind, most reverent of the) iht. 


We give our own translation of these pas- 
sages as being most accordant with what we 
deem the sense and spirit of the words. 
Franklin renders, “ We will be just hereafter,” 
and, in so doing, not only neglects the force 
of ixpavospeba, but destroys the cardinal idea 
of the passage. It is, that the end justifies 
the means, and the glory of the prize will 
impart its own color to the act by which it is 
obtiined. 

The young man, in his noble reply, still 
holds fast his native integrity, but betrays 
symptoms that the poison of the flattering 
temptation has already begun its work— 


"cya piv obs dv rdv Mywr dhyd crbwr, 
Aaspriov rai, rotede xai rpicosy . 


Eguy ydp obdiv ix réxuns tpiccey eaxns.—B86. 


Son of Laertes, what gives pain to hear, 

That Il abhor todo. To practise fraud 

Is foreign to my nature, as to him 

Whom all men call my sire. Still I am 
prompt 

To all that strength can do without deceit. 

I’d much prefer, my Lord, in honorable deed 

To fail than conquer basely. 


The succeeding speech of Ulysses is equally 
characteristic. In his cunning he indirectly 
expresses approval of the sentiment, but, at 
the same time, represents it as something 
which must necessarily away with that 
inexperienced season of life to which it be- 
longs, and give place to a less heroic but 
more useful wisdom— 


"EcOd0b rarpis wat, xabrig dv vios wort 
yAdooay piv dpydv, xeipa Seiyov tpyiriw— 


Ulyss.—Son of a noble sire, I once was young ; 
And then my hand was prompter than my 
counsel : 
Since then ['ve tried the world, made proof 
of men ; 
And find, that policy rules all things more 
Than deeds of strength. 
Neop.—W hat’s this but counselling me to lie? 


Ulysses would prefer a less odious word. 
Weidos had not so bad a sense among the 
Greeks as the corresponding term in our 
own language; but dsd0s, with some, and 


especially sych characters as Ul was 


quite respectable. This is implied in his 
answer, 
Not that, 
But take the man with guile. 
eop. Why then with guile, 
Rather than frank and fair persuasion ? 





{Nov. 29. 


Ulyss.—That cannot be. Force, too, wil! not 
avail ; 
So true his darts. On their unerring aim, 
Death ever goes before. With guile I say, — 
He must be caught. There is no other means. 
nie still to lie! What can we deem it 
else 
Than base? 
Ulyss. No—not if the lie brings safety. 


But we leave the further examination of the 
scene with those classical readers whom we 
would interest ina more thorough study of this 
most striking drama. The young man yields 
at length, and then follows the representation 
of his remorse and pain of wounded honor, 
furnishing a moral picture unsurpassed, we 
think, in either ancient or modern tragedy. 

Some have held that the great lessoa of 
the play is the heroic endurance of extreme 
pay pain, as exhibited in Philoctetes. 

ut we cannot think so, The fact is, that 
what was afterwards called stoicism was 
very far from being regarded as a merit 
among the early Greeks. Homer represents 
them as erying when they were hurt or in 
trouble, just as freely as they ate when 
hungry, and fought when angry. No doubt 
the sympathy called out possesses a high 
degree of dramatic interest; and we cannot 
agree with the opinion (expressed. we think, 
by Mr. Dana, in one of his admirable lectures 
on Shakspeare) that would deny any such 
poetical rank to mere bodily suffering. If 
properly managed, it may fulfil all the 
requisites of Aristotle’s definition. At all 
events, Sophocles would seem to have 
furnished evidence, in the present play, that 
even the pangs of the “ ulcerated foot, 


view xaracrigovra b:aB6p 76 da— 


re be made to possess a heroic and tragic 
ignity. 
prwlaieeit may be its intrinsic or col- 
lateral interest, the whole matter of Philoc- 
tetes’s sufferings is here certainly subordi- 
nate. It aids not only in setting off the 
character of the wronged hero, and his sa- 
vage hatred of Ulysses, but also, and mainly, 
in bringing out what may be called the 
second great antithesis of the drama. We 
mean the contrast presented between the 
effeets of physical and moral pain. We have 
not seen this adverted to by any critic or 
commentator, but it certainly exists. Any 
one who carefully reads certain scenes of the 
tragedy with this idea, will discover not only a 
manifest, but a wonderful resemblance in the 
pictured rier ee, these analogous cauxes. 
The tempter ae os The young 
man has n made reluctant in- 
strument of iling the old lonely 
warrior, whom youth and apparent 
frankness of his deceiver, together with the 
charm of his father’s honored name, had 
drawn out in the most un ing confi- 
dence. The arrows are pl in the hands 
of Neoptolemus without a thought of 
treachery. The exile is rejoicing in the 
romise of ye poe ne ar ple 
Jost native land, when darts of recurring 
pain, in the wounded foot, remind him of the 
reason of his being inally left in the 
island. This was the iveness and ill 
omen, as it was alleged, of his calamity. It 
makes him fear that the same cause, when 
fully revealed, may lead to his second aban- 
donment. He uses, therefore, every means 
for the concealment of his agony. It 
escapes, now and then, in smothered groans, 
accompanied with apologies, and efforts to 
divert attention from himself, until, at length, 
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eT neers ccnnce ce cccnccn cence 


his torture rises to a height that breaks over 
every bound. All self-restraint is gone; 
and he bursts out in that sharp, wild, spas- 
modic scream, 
Bptxopa: tixvoy’ zarat, 
avarnarai, rard, tard, tard, rarat, 


resembling rather a hideous laugh wrung out 
by torturing pain, than any ordinary expres- 
sion of agony; unless we may suppose that 
groaning and crying in Greek were as 

uliar as any other part of the language. 
Delirium succeeds, and sleep at length comes 
to his relief, whilst the spectators, or chorus, 
are left in silent contemplation of so strange 
a misery. 

It is now the turn of Neoptolemus to 
suffer. His conscience before this had 
been but ill at ease, and now everything 
contributes to bring the mental agony to a 
crisis, Deceit under any circumstances was 
bad enough; but deceit practised against 
such a forlorn, solitary, defenceless sufferer 
as Philoctetes,—this stings him to the quick. 
There is, besides, another element which 
greatly enhances the sharpness of his repent- 
ance. The fraud had been rendered suc- 
cessful by the victim’s reliance upon his 
father’s name.. 


& gtrrdrov rai rarpis— 


With that salutation every doubt had 
vanished. How could he be deceived by the 
son of his old friend Achilles, that soul of 
honor, who is represented in Homer’s im- 
mortal lines as “ hating the liar more than 
the gates of hell?” The spiritual dis- 
tress of Neoptolemus bears such a resem- 
blanee to the preceding representation of 
bodily suffering, that we cannot doubt of its 
having been a part of the poet's design. 
This resemblance consists not only in single 
expressions, but in the strikingly similar 
mode in which the dialogue is managed, 
After his recovery from the violent attack, 
Philoctetes himself is led to notice the 
strange manner of his young friend, his sud- 
den starts, and abrupt expressions, betrayin 
the evidence of some unwonted inwar 
conflict. He hears him utter, in smothered 
soliloquy, the same exclamation that had 
before been extorted by physical pain— 


ranai’ re dénra dpcp’ iyw rovwGivds ye ;—895. 


There is the same attempt to keep concealed 
the inward anguish—the same broken hints, 
and ejaculatory tokens of a torture that can- 
not be endured. And so it goes on for some 
time ; astonishment increasing on the one 
side, and the mec sory: ae suppression on the 
other, until, at last, Neoptolemus can hold 
in no longer. The pain of remorse, more 
keen than any that ever came from serpent’s 
fang, or arrows dipped in Hydra’s venomed 
blood, overcomes all power of concealment; 
and he is compelled to relieve himself by a 
full and frank confession of his falsehood. 
After a strife with Ulysses, the arrows are 
restored, and the drama closes, as is usual, 
with a supernatural intervention, but leaving 
behind it,in these well depicted scenes, as 
Lew ig tar rin me on the 
ancient stage. pecially is this worthy of 
note as relating to that crime of Séception 
which was so seldom troublesome to a 
Grecian conscience, or made the subject of 
reproof by a Grecian moralist. T. L 





Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of» auscle—this way or that— 
rmanent, obscure and dark, 

And shares the natare of infinity. 
Worpswontw.~— The Borderers. 





GLANCES AT EUROPE.* 


Mr. Horace GREELEY, who is at the head of 
an extensive newspaper establishment, has a 
publisher under his roof, and spends his days 
and part of his nights in the midst of steam 
presses, myriads of types, and obsequious 
printers’ devils, congratulates himself in his 
preface to this eo upon the unexpected 
honors of authorship, which have been thrust 


upon him in the publication of his Letters | 


from Europe, and enters a caveat against 
any evil-disposed or envious critic, who 
shall venture to disparage what Dewitt & 


Davenport have endorsed with their potent | 


imprimatur. 
self: 

“ No one can realize more fully than the writer 
the utter absence of literary merit in these Let- 
ters. He does not deprecate nor seek to disarm 
criticism ; he only asks that his sketches be 
taken for what they profess and strive to be, and 
for nothing else. ‘That they are superficial, their 
title prociaius; that they were hurriedly written, 
with no tisought of style nor of enduring interest, 
all whom tiey are likely to interest or to reach 
must already know. A journalist travelling in 
foreign lands, especially those which have been 
once the homes of his habitual readers or at 


Here is what he says him- 


least of their ancestors, cannot well refrain from | 


writing of what he sees and hears ; his observa- 
tions have a value in the eyes of those readers 
which will be utterly unrecognised by the colder 
public outside of the sympathizing circle. For 
the habitual readers of The Tribune especially 
were these Letters written, and their original 
purpose has already been accomplished. Here 
they would have rested, but for the unsolicited 
offer of the publishers to reproduce them in a 
book at their own cost and risk, and on terms 
ensuring a fair share of any proceeds of their 
sale to the writer. Such offers from publishers 
to authors who have no established reputation 
as book-makers are rarely made and even more 
rarely refused. Therefore, Sir Critic! whose 
dog-eared manuscript has cireulated from one 
publisher’s drawer to another until its initial 
pages are scarcely readable, while the ample 
residue retain all their pristine freshness of hue, 
you are welcome to your revenge! Your novel 
may be tedious beyond endarance ; your epic 
a preposterous waste of once valuable foolscap ; 
but your slashing review is sure to be widely 
read and enjoyed.” 


Now if publishing, like kissing, did not go 
by favor, this might be a very convenieut 
way of heading off the slashing reviewer, 
whom Mr. Greeley in his mind’s eye foresaw 
wreaking his spite, wasting his ink, and 
spoiling his foolscap in a criticism on this 
volume of Glances; but unfortunately the 
ease or difficuity with which a book gets 

ublished is no criterion of its real value. 

any are the good books in manuscript 
which beg their types from one publisher’s 
door to another, and do get wretchedly “ dog- 
eared,” while a hundred poor books find their 
way into print without any trouble, and per- 
haps rather as a favor to publisher than 
author. The writer who has this good luck 
is quite right in making the best of it, but 
his book is none the better for it. 

Mr. Greeley’s Glances at Europe are 
shrewd, practical, and correct enough as far as 
they go, but we might have expected some- 
thing more from him than this series of fugi- 
tive letters written between to-day’s journe 
in stage coach or diligence and to-morrow’s 
duties as Sight Seer and Great Exhibition 





* Glances at Europe in a series of Letters from 
Great Britain, France, &c., during the summer of 1851, 
including notices of the Great ibition or World’s 
ex _— Greeley. Dewitt & Davenport, New 


Juror. But perhaps, as matter of necessity, 
he earried the laborious habits of an American 
Editor into his European tour, and the con- 
sequence is that his book is only a collection 
of extracts from the Tribune’s columns of 
correspondence. The Letters were good 
enough for a daily newspaper, but it is a 
pity that instead of making them the nucleus 
of a matured and careful book, which might 
have been a valuable addition to that depart- 
ment of American literature in whieh our 
authors have succeeded so happily—books of 
travel—Mr. Greeley has cared to do nothing 
more than cut them from the files of his pa- 
| per and publish them inthe rough. Sight 
and observation are not the only qualifica- 
tions for a tourist who wishes to be also an 
author; memory and thought are equally 
indispensable, and if in any case they are de- 
sirable, it is in that of a modern traveller, 
who has run through Europe at railway 
speed, hardly stopping to take breath even 
at Rome or Florence, and who did not con- 
sider the Apollo Belvidere or the Transfigu- 
ration worth a patient waiting to see. 


At the same time, if we must have 
“ glances,” and “impressions,” and railway 
| jottings, may we never fall into worse hands 
than Bir. Greeley’s. He is always conscien- 
tious, clear, and sagacious—seems to have 
seen the right side of what he saw, and to 
have made the most of bis time aud oppor- 
tunities, especially in London, where his 
| glances were much more to the purpose than 
on the Continent. An American politician 
and political economist finds ample room for 
the exercise of his curiosity and specula- 
tions in the various phases and phenomena 
of English life ; and Mr. Greeley, who is quite 
out of his element in Italy and even in Paris, 
is thoroughly at home amongst the Model 
Lodging-houses, Labor Associations, and 
Ragged Schools of the Great Metropolis. 
At fhe same time, the World’s Fair is his 
text for a warm dissertation on his favorite 
hobby of Protection. 

The practical, republican, half-editorial, 
half-correspondent style of the volume is 
well exhibited in the following letter, which 
we quote on 








THE PALACES OF FRANCE. 


“ How many there are of these Palaces I have 
forgotten or never knew ; but I recall the names 
of the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, the Elisée 
Bourbon, St. Germains, St. Cloud, Versailles, 
Meudon, and Rambouillet. These do not in- 
clude the Palais Royal, which was built by the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, nor any 
of the spacious edifices erected for the several 
Ministers of State and for the transaction of 
public, business. The Palaces I have named 
were all constructed from time to time to serve 
as residences for the ten to thirty persons recog- 
nised as of the blood Royal, who removed from 
one to the other as convenience or whim may 
have suggested. They are generally very spa- 
cious, probably averaging one to two hundred 
apartments each, all constructed of the best ma- 
terials, and furnished and adorned with the most 
lavish disregard of cost. I roughly estimated 
the cost of these Palaces, if they were now to 
be built and furnished in this style, at One Hun- 
dred Millions of Dollars; but the actual cost, 
in the ruder infaney of the arts when most of 
them were erected, was probably much more. 
Versailles alone cost some Thirty Millions of 
Dollars at first, while enormous sums have since 
been expended in perfecting and furnishing it. 
It would be within the truth to say that France, 
from the infaney of Louis XIV. to the expulsion 
of Louis Philippe, has paid more as simple in- 
‘terest on the residences of her monarchs and 
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their families than the United States, with a 
larger population and with far greater wealth 
than France has averaged through that period, 
now pays for the entire cost of the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial departments of her Go- 
vernment. All that we have paid our Presi- 
deats from Washington inclusive, adding the cost 
of the Presidential Mansion and al! the furniture 
that has from time to time been put into it, 
would not build and furnish one wing of a single 
Royal Palace of France—that of Versailles,” 


“ These battle-pieces have scarcely more His- 
toric than Artistic value, since the names of at 
least half of them might be transposed and the 
change be undetected by ninety-nine out of 
every hundred who see them. If all the French 
battles were thus displayed, it might be urged 
with plausibility that these galleries were histo- 
rieal in their character ; but a full half of thé 
story, that which tells of French disaster and 
discomfiture—is utterly suppressed. The Bat- 
tles of Ptolemais, of Ivry, of Fontenoy, of Rivoli, 
of Austerlitz, &c., are here as imposing as paint 
ean make them, but never a whisper of Agin- 
court, Creey, Poietiers, Blenheim, or Ramillies, 
nor yet cf Salamanca, of Vittoria, of Leipsic, 
or Waterloo. Even the wretched succession of 
forays which the French have for the last twenty 
years been prosecuting in Algerine Africa here 
shine resplendent, for Vernet has painted, by 
Louis Philippe’s order and at France’s cost, a suc- 
cession of battle pieces wherein French nambers 
and science are seen prevailing over Arab bar- 
barism and irregular valor in combats whereof 
the very names have been wisely forgotten by 
mavkind, though they occurred but yesterday. 
One of these is mach the largest painting I ever 
saw, and is probably the largest in the world, 
and it seems to have been got up merely to ex- 
hibit one of Louis Philippe’s sons in the thickest 
of the fray. Last of all, we have the ‘ Capture 
of Abd-el-Kader,; as imposing as Vernet could 
make it, but no whisper of the persistent perfidy 
wherewith he has been retained for several years 
in bondage, in violation @f the express agree- 
ment of his captors. The whole collection is, 
in its general effect, delusive and mischievous, 
the purpose being to exhibit War as always 
glorious and France as uniformly triamphant. 
It is by means like these that the business of 
shattering knee-joints and multiplying orphans is 
kept in countenance. 

“ Versailles is a striking monument of the 
selfish profligacy of King-craft and the long- 
suffering patience of Nations. Hundreds of 
thousands of laborers’ children must have gone 
hungry to their straw pallets in order that their 
needy parents might pay the inexorable taxes 
levied to build this Palace. Yet after all it has 
stood mainly uninhabited! Its immense extent 
and unequalled splendor require an immeasura- 
ble profusion in its occupant, and the incomes 
even of kings are not absolutely without limit. 
So Versailles, with six or eight other Royal 
Palaces in and around Paris, has generally stood 
empty, entailing on the country an enormous 
annual expense for its simple preservation. 
And now, though France has outgrown Royalty, 
it knows not what to do with its costly, spacious, 
glittering shells. single Palace (Rambouillet) 
standing furthesi irom Paris, was converted (un- 
der Louis Philippe) into a gigantic store-house 
for wool, while its spacious Parks and Gardens 
were wisely devoted to the breeding and suste- 
nance of the choicest Merino Sheep. The 
others mainly stand empty, and how to dispose 
of them is a National perplexity. Some of 
them may be converted into Hospitals, Insane 
Retreats, &c., others into Libraries or Galleries 
of Art and Science ; but Versailles is too far 
from Paris for aught but a Retreat as aforesaid, 
and has cost so immense a sum that any use 
whieh may be made of it will seem wasteful. I 
presume it could not be sold as it stands for a 
tenth of its acwwal cost. Perhaps it will be best, 





therefore, to convert all the others into direct 
uses and preserve this for publie inspection as a 
perpetual memorial of the reckless prodigality 
and all-devouring pomp of Kings, and as a 
warning to Nations never again to intrust their 


destinies to men who, from their very education | the 


and the influences surrounding them through life, 
must be led to consider the Toiling Millions as 
mainly created to pamper their appetites, to 
gratify their pride, and to pave with their corpses 
their road to extended dominion.” 





HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLs.* 


Mr. Hawruorne, one of the best of all 
possible writers for children, has conferred 
a new favor on the youthful people of 
America, by unfolding to them the pleasant 
resources of his Wonder-Book. The ima- 
ination he has so well under control and 

in his power that he may direct its forces 
either to the terror of age or the amusement 
of childhood. Whether he write ~carLet 
Letters to the world, or di-clo-e the re- 
markable inventions of woiuserlud to 
children, his resources are alike adapted to 
the occasion. He knows the passion for the 
marvellous in the young and how it may be 
gratified, submitting exaggeration to the 

ntler uses of pity and good conduct. 

atural, because he is sincere, his stories 
for children are at once entertained by the 
youthful mind—a home where all crude 
thoughts, half conceptions, bungling style, 
and made up stuff, knock in vain for admit- 
tance. It is a genuine “ blessing for 
mothers ” when a new book of Hawthorne’s, 
for boys and girls, is procurable at the 
booksellers. The volume absorbs in a 
corner all noise and confusion as its secret 
influences penetrate the youthful reader, 
who, with amusement, drinks in uncon- 
sciously the wisest lessons of biography, 
or the purest susceptibilities to poetry. 

This new Wonder-Book for Boys and 
Girls is a series of half a dozen tales from 
the old Classical stories, the strange in- 
vention and incidents of which drop as na- 
turally as ripe cherries into the open-mouthed 
attention of childhood. There are handled, 
the antique marvels of cunning Mercury, the 
wondrous labors of Hercules, the quaint 
fable of Midas, the world-old myth of Pan- 
dora, pleasant Baucis and Philemon, at once 
in the spirit of the original, and with a 
modern fringe and embroidery of new ideas 
and conceptions, Life, from whatever view 
he paints it, always comes forth an har- 
monious picture from Hawthorne’s pen. 

The Gotvex Tovca, which is the story 
of Midas, is happily set in a framework of 
Berkshire scenery when “the touch of au- 
tumn has transmuted every one of its green 
leaves into what resembled the purest gold.” 
Nor is this all; a gentle little daughter is 
given to Midas to alleviate the hardness of 
the story, and show how even a miser’s 
heart may be touched by a more human 
sort of alchemy, and recover. Here is a bit 
of the story. Mercury has appeared to 
Midas in his cave of treasure, and promised 
him that with the morning sunbeam what- 
ever he touched should be gold. Midas is 
awake with the dawn. 


“ All this while, it was only the grey of the 
morning, with but a streak of brightness along 
the edge of the sky, where Midas could not see 
it. He lay in a very disconsolate mood, re- 
gretting the downfall of his hopes,and kept 

* A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls by Nathaniel 


Hawthoroe with engravings by Baker from des 
Billings. Boston: Ticknes Reid & Fields. _ 
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growing sadder and sadder, until the earlies; 
suubeam shone through the window, and gilded 
the ceiling over his head. It seemed to Midas 
that this bright yellow sunbeam was reflected j,, 
rather a singular way on the white covering of 
bed. Looking more closely, what was his 
astonishment and delight, when he found that 
this linen fabric had been transmuted to what 
seemed a woven texture of the purest and 
brightest gold! The Golden Touch had come 
to him, with the first sunbeam ! * * « 


“ What was usually a king’s breakfast, in the 
days of Midas, I really do not know, and can- 
not stop now to investigate. To the best of my 
belief, however, on this particular morning, the 
breakfast consisted of hot cakes, some nice little 
brook-trout, roasted potatoes, fresh boiled eggs, 
and coffee, for King Midas himself, and a bow! of 
bread and milk for his daughter Marygold. A: 
all events, this is a breakfast fit to set before a 
king; and, whether he had it or not, King 
Midas could not have had a better. 

* Little Marygold had not yet made ber ap- 
pearanee. Her father ordered her to be called, 
and, seating himself at table, awaited the child’: 
coming, in order to begin his own breakfast. 
To do Midas justice, he really loved his 
daughter, and loved her so much the more this 
morning, on account of the good fortune which 
had befallen him. It was not a great while 
before he heard her coming along the passage- 
way, crying bitterly. This circumstance sur- 
prised him, because Marygold was one of the 
cheerfullest little people whom you would see 
in a summer's day, and hardly shed a thimble- 
ful of tears in a twelvemonth. When Midas 
heard her sobs, he determined to put little Mary- 
gold into better spirits, by an agreeatle sur- 
prise ; so, leaning across the table, he touched 
his daughter’s bow! (which was a China one, 
with pretty figures all around it), and trans- 
muted it to gleaming gold. 

* Meanwhile, Marygold slowly and discon- 
solately opened the door, and showed herself 
with her apron at her eyes, still sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

«* How now, my little lady! cried Midas. 
‘Pray what is the matter with you, this bright 
morning ?’ 

“ Marygold, without taking the apron from her 
eyes, held out her hand, in which was one of the 
roses which Midas had so recently transmuted. 

«« Beautiful!’ exclaimed her father. ‘ And 
what is there in this magnificent golden rose to 
make you cry ?’ 

«« Ah, dear father!’ answered the child, as 
well as her sobs would let her ; ‘ it is not beauti- 
ful, but the ugliest flower that ever grew! As 
soon as I was dressed, I ran into the garden to 
gather some roses for you ; because I know you 
like them, and like them the better when 
gathered by your littledaughter. But, oh, dear, 
dearme! What do you think has happened ! 
Such a misfortune! All the beautiful roses, 
that smelled so sweetly and had so many lovely 
blushes, are blighted and spoilt! They are 
grown quite yellow, as you see this one, and 
have no longer any fragrance! What can have 
been the matter withthem?” * * *#* 


««T don’t quite see, thought he to himself, 
‘how I am to get any breakfast!’ - 

“ He took one of the smoking hot cakes, and 
had searcely broken it, when, to his eruel morti- 
fication, though a moment before it had been 
of the whitest wheat, it assumed the yellow 
hue of Indian meal. To say the truth, if it had 
really been a hot Indian cake, Midas would 
have prized it a good deal more than he now 
did, when its solidity and increased weight made 
him too bitterly sensible that it was gold. Al- 
most in despair, he helped himself to a boiled 
egg, which immediately underwent a change 
similar to that of the cake. The egg, indeed, 
might have been mistaken for one of those 
which the famous goose, in the story-book, 
was in the habit of laying; but King Mids: 
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was the only goose that had anything to do with 
the matter. * * * * 

« Nevertheless, so great was his hunger, and 
the perplexity of his situation, that he again 
groaned aloud, and vory grievously too. Our 
pretty Marygold could endure it no longer. 
She sat,a moment, gazing at her father, and 
tying, with all the might of her little wits, to 
find out what was the matter with him. Then, 
with a sweet and sorrowful impulse to comfort 
him, she started from her chair, and running to 
Midas, threw her arms affectionately about his 
knees. He bent down and kissed her. He felt 
that his little daughter's love was worth a 
thousand times more than he had gained by the 
Golden Touch. 

«« My precious, precious Marygold!’ cried 
he. 

« But Marygold made no answer. 

« Alas, what had he done! How fatal was 
the gift which the stranger bestowed! The 
moment the lips of Midas touched Marygold’s 
forehead, a change had taken place. Her sweet, 
rosy face, so full of affection as it had been, as- 
sumed a glittering yellow color, with yellow 
tear-drops congealing on her cheeks. Her 
brown ringlets took the same tint. Her soft 
aud tender little form grew hard and inflexible 
within her father’s encircling arms. Oh, terrible 
misfortune! The victim of his insatiable desire 
for wealth, lithe Marygold was a human child 
no longer, but a golden statue. 

« Yes, there she was, with the questioning look 
of love, grief, and pity, hardened into her face. 
It was the prettiest and most woful sight that 
ever mortal saw. All the features and tokens 
of Marygold were there ; even the beloved little 
dimple remained in her golden chin. But, the 
more perfect was the resemblance, the greater 
was the father’s agony at beholding the golden 
image, which was all that was left him of a 
daughter. It had been a favorite phrase of 
Midas, whenever he felt particularly fond of the 
child, to say that the was worth her weight in 
gold. And now the phrase had become Iiterally 
true. And now, at last, when it was too late, 
he felt how infinitely a warm and tender heart, 
that loved him, exceeded in value all the wealth 
on could be piled up betwixt the earth and 

y ad 

Mereury in fine re-appears, Midas washes 
in Pactolus, the sands of which are thence- 
forth golden, and the daughter is restored 
alive unconscious of her transformation. 

We should like to quote from some of 


the other stories, and among other things an | used 


interview between Hercules and Atlas in the 
story of the Three Golden Apples. But we 


had better send our young friends at once 
to the book. 





THE ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA.* 


Tus poriestor. the issue of which in 
monthly numbers was commenced about 
two years ago, has been occasionally adverted 
to in our columns ; but while in an unfinished 
state, our comments necessarily wore the air 
of mere announcements rather than of intel- 
ligible and discriminating criticism. The 
recent completion of the work enables us 
to deal with it in a less desultory manner ; 
but in giving our readers a more definite 
idea of its nature, it is not our intention to 
enter into an elaborate analysis, nor to sift 
too curiously the immense mass of informa- 
tion which crowds its s. Such a process 
would be equally tedious and unnecessary, 
for these volumes are records of ascertained 





* Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, 


a Art. Translated the German, with additions, 


4 vols, and 2 vols. 4to, Rudolph Garrigue, 
Barclay st. (Astor House), New York. P 
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facts, and not the vehicles of speculation or the- 
ory ; they do not extend the domain of know- 
0 ts but, ranging over tracts already trod- 
den, they select and systematize the most 
prominent objects. It will be sufficient to 
indieate the general conclusions to which a 
close and patient examination has enabled 
us to arrive; and this we propose to do by 
taking up the main divisions in their regular 
order, and deseribing the ground which is 
covered, and the plan which has regulated 
the execution of the whole. 

The leonographic Encyclopedia consists 
of four ovtavo volumes, containing upwards 
of 3,000 pages of letter-press, and 500 steel 
plates comprising many thousand engravings. 
The subjects treated of are, Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Physics and Metevrology, 
Chemistry, ineralogy, Geognosy and 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology 
and Surgery, Geography, History and E.b- 
nology, Military and Naval Sciences, Archi- 
tecture, Mythology, Fine Arts, and Tech- 
nology. Professor 8. F. Baird, formerly of 
Dickinson College, and now Assistant- 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, is 
the editor, assisted by many other well 
known scientific and literary men. The 
following extracts from the Preface will 
form a fitting introduction to what we pro- 
pose to say: 


“The text of the work which is now pre- 
sented to the American public is based upon the 
well known ‘ Bilder Atlas zum Conversations 
Lexicon, just published in Leipsic, by F. A. 
Brockhaus, and edited by Mr. John G. Heck. 
The engravings are impressions from the origi- 
nal steel plates. The object steadily kept in 
view in preparing the Iconographic Encyclo- 
pedia has been to furnish a book to which the 
general reader may apply, for an explanation of 
the principal physical facts which come under 
his notice. To do this satisfactorily, pictorial 
representation is necessary, which it is hoped 
the five hundred quarto plates, with their 12,000 
figures, will abundantly furnish. Much of the 
utility of an Encyclopedia depends on its 
arrangement. The method which the Editor’s 
experience of works of this kind has shown to 
be most convenient, is that of a systematic 
grouping of distinct treatises, according to their 
natural affinities. The work thus becomes, as 
it were, a series of text-books, capable of being 
as such, and to which recourse may be had 
for all the general information required on a 
given subject. * * * * This, then, is the 
plan which has been adopted in the arrangement 
of the Iconographic Encyclopedia. Each 
article falling within its scope has been treated 
of independently, and, as far as it goes, is com- 
plete in itself. It will not be expected that in 
the extensive range of subjects involved, even 
with the exclusion of Biography, Speculative 
Philosoply, and all abstract sciences in general, 
any one can be treated to its fullest extent. All 
that has been aimed at, and indeed all that 
could have been looked for, was to present a 
general view of each subject, essentially popular 
in character, and fitted, more particularly, for 
those who wish to have the principal facts of 
numerous works condensed in a single one. 
Nevertheless, it will be found, on examination, 
that many of the subdivisions of this Encyclo- 
peedia are much fuller in their details than most 
of the text-books or popular treatises of the 
day. * * #* * In undertaking an English 
version of the Iconographic Encyclopedia it 
was soon found that a literal translation of the 
original would not satisfy the wants of the 
American public. Written in and for Germany, 
the different subjects were treated of much more 
fully in relation to that country than to the rest 
of the world. In some articles, too, owing to 
the lapse of time or other causes, certain omis- 
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sions of data occurred, which did not allow of 
their being considered as representing the present 
state of science, or as suiting the wants of the 
United States. This, therefore, has rendered it 
necessary to make copious additions, alu rations, 
and abridgments in the respective translations ; 
while, in some instances, it has been thought 
proper to re-write entire articles. Several of 
these original papers have been prepared by the 
Editor, and the remainder kindly furnished by 
some of his friends. Some of these again have 
relieved him of the burden of translating, and 
have added much to the merit of their work by 
judicious alterations and additions ; while others 
have revised his MSS. and enriched them with 
important suggestions.” 


Bearing in mind the limitations imposed 
upon the Editor by the nature of his plan, 
we will plunge at once into our summary, 
and at the outset we encounter— 

J, Matsematics, by far the least attrac. 
tive of all the sciences as far as pictorial 
illustration is concerned, but from whose 
hard outlines and crabbed formule are 
eliminated principles which lie at the foun- 
dation of truth in science and of beauty in 
art. In the present case it is fitly conjoined 
with, or rather forms an introduction to the 
treatise on AsTRONOMY, in which its greatest 
triumphs have been achieved, the two toge- 
ther composing the first division of the En- 
cyclopedia. ‘The general relations of lines 
and figures, the principles of plane and 
spherical trigonometry and of the geometry 
of curves, the elements of surveying and 
topographical drawing, the theory of projec- 
tion and of linear perspective, are succinctly 
explained, and elucidated by a description of 
the most important instruments used in 
geometrical drawing and in the various 
geodetical operations, every definition and 
process being copiously illustrated by the 
accompanying plates. The descriptions of 
instruments and of the methods of using 
them constitute a marked feature not only 
in this but in other portions of the work ; 
and we may mention once for all that the 
elementary definitions and explanations of 
scientific and technical terms throughout the 
whole Encyclopedia are unusually nume- 
rous and complete. The outline of Astro- 
nomy, in its sub-divisions into Spherical, 
Theoretical, and Physical, together with 
Mathematical Geography, embodies a large 
‘assemblage of facts and principles ; and the 
whole treatment of the two subjects of 
Mathematics and Astronomy is conceived in 
a comprehensive spirit which will carry the 
reader far beyond the point to which, from 
its compactness, he might naturally suppose 
it to be limited. This division is translated 
by the Editor himself. 

IL-Pnysics anp Metgorovocy. Under 
this head we find Mechanies (with its sub- 
divisions, Dynamics, Statics, &c.), Acousties, 
Pyronomics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, as well as 
an explanation of the various phenomena of 
the atmosphere. This division has appa- 
rently been edited with t care, and con- 
tains a vast fund of valuable information 
explanatory of the principles of the manifold 
discoveries and inventions of our day, con- 
“— in a very readable style. 

If. Cuemistry, Mineravocy, axp Geo- 
Locy. These, like the divisions which pre- 
cede, are by Prof. Baird himself, with the 
co-operation of Prof. Wolcott Gibbs in 
Chemistry, J. D. Dana in Mineralogy, and L. 
Agassiz in Geology. The treatise on Che- 
mistry is limited to the description of chemi- 
cal apparatus and of the methods of eon. 
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ducting the principal gsr, ions and 
experiments. Mineralogy and Crystallogra- 
pry are briefly but comprehensively treated. 

eognosy, Geology, and Paleontology, 
occupy considerable space ; though in the 
manner in which they have been handled 
regard seems to have been had more to the 
preparation of a scientific treatise than of a 
as og manual. 

V. Botany. A very full description of 
the elementary and compound organs of 
plants, with some general considerations 
respecting the vegetable kingdom, and. an 
account of the principal systems, precedes 
a detailed explanation of the botanical cha- 
racters of the orders and sub-orders, with 
numerous examples, but as intensely techni- 
cal as the most learned botanist could 
desire, according to the classification of De 
Candolle, “as modified by certain more 
recent authors.” How much modified, and 
by whom, it might have been as well to have 
mentioned. Professor Baird has enjoyed the 
advantage of Dr. Asa Gray’s assistance in this 
division. 

V. Zooroey. The whole animal king- 
dom is here arranged in groups and families, 
with a full description of their special pecu- 
liarities. In the preparation of this division 
the Editor has availed himself of the assist. 
ance of Prof. Haldeman and Messrs. Cassin 
and Girard. The subject, extensive as it is, 
is pretty thoroughly gone over; though the 
different portions are not so symmetrical in 

oint of manner and style as would have 

en desirable. To our taste the part 
devoted to Ornithology is managed in the 
way best suited to the general plan of the 
work ; the writer appears to have a heart as 
well as a ready hand in the matter. Another 
discrepancy, which is more to be regretted, 
is the too frequent omission of vernacular 
names (chiefly among the Invertebrata). 
The intelligibility would kave been increased 
by their insertion, and with no detriment to 
the cause of science. The system of classi- 
fication, as with Botany, appears to be some- 
what indefinite; it is based upon that of 
Cuvier, with some modifications, but these 
we are remorselessly left to discover by 
patient investigation, for which few but stu- 
dents have the time to spare. 


VL. Anturopotocy anp Surcery. After 
a brief introductory account and minute 
classification of the different races of man- 
kind, we are presented with a detailed 
anatomical description of the human frame, 
under the separate hexds of the osseous, 
venous, muscular, and nervous systems, and 
splanchnology, accompanied by continued 
references to the plates, which ave remark- 
ably clear and minute. The subjeet of Sur- 
gery is introduced just sufficiently to point 
out the principles of the leading operations. 
In the preparation of this division Prof. 
Baird has been assisted by Dr. T. G, 
Wormley. 

VII. Gzocrarny anp PLaxocrapuy. This 
comprises a general geographical survey of 
the earth, an outline of historieal geography, 
and a geography of the present day, sufli- 
ciently full for all ordinary purposes; to- 
gether with topographical descriptions of 
the principal cities of Europe. The accom- 
panying maps and plans are executed with 
much neatness and finish. They are, indeed, 
open to the objection of retaining the Ger- 
man nomenclature; but this inconvenience 
is rendered of no practical moment by means 
of a earefully compiled glossary. Inde- 
pendently of that, however, we are by no 


means dissatisfied at having them in their 
present shape; for the German student, and 
the reader of translations from the German 
in which the names are too frequently 
simply transeribed, is occasionally at a loss, 
for the corresponding English nomenclature‘ 
and wastes both time and patience in glean- 
ing from various sources what in a manual 
like the present can be ascertained at a 
glance. ‘The maps illustrative of the his- 
torical geography of Europe will be found 
especially useful. 


VU. History ano Ernxovocy. The 
comprehensiveness of this title may perhaps 
lead the reader to indulge in anticipations 
which will result in disappointment; 2nd 
we ourselves consider this the least satisfac- 
tory of all the divisions of the work in point 
of literary merit. It certainly is no easy 
task to write well on either of these branches 
of study, and it is not impossible we may 
be over captious; bat we could wish they 
had been handled in a more philosophic and 
comprehensive spirit. However, we are not 
disposed to urge our oljections too strenu- 
ously. As it is, this division contains much 
curious information on the laws, iustitutions, 
and manners and customs of the principal 
nations, from the rude or non-classie ages 
down to the present day. The institutions 
of chivalry, the origin and signification of 
heraldic insignia, the monastic societies of 
the middle ages, the Inquisition, and the 
Crusades, all form separate sub-divisions, 
and their leading featares are concisely 
portrayed. The ethnological portion is 
chiefly limited to descriptions of the most 
striking local habits and national costumes, 
and to the simple enumeration of tribes and 
families. ‘The intention in this division has 
clearly been to subordinate the letter-press 
to the pictures, and to convey by the latter 
a vivid impression of the manners and cus- 
toms of the various peoples at different 
times. 

IX. Minrrary axyp Nava. Sciences. The 
translation of Military Sciences is by Major 
Larned, that of Naval Sciences by Mr. Geo. 
Ripley. In the former we have a clear 
deseription of the principal systems of war- 
fare from antiquity down to modern times, 
including arms and military engines in 
general, the fabrication of artillery and pro- 
jectiles, the science of fortification, tactics, 
and castrametation. The explanation of 
the constitution of the Greek and Roman 
armies, and their respective tactics, is well 
given. The history of navigation and ship- 
building (both theoretical and practical) and 
the management of ships are gone into with 
much minuteness. These two departments 
form a most instructive division, and in con- 
janction with the numerous and well chosen 
illustrations, will give the reader no incon- 
siderable amount of knowledge concerning 
military and naval tacties—quite enough, 
indeed, to satisfy all the wants of a civilian. 

X. Arcuirecture. A very minute his- 
torical and descriptive treatise, from the 
earliest ages. It is, indeed, a complete store- 
house of information on everything relating 
to the subject from the first rude beginnings, 
embodying an historical account of the 
development of the Ene styles, illus- 
trated by constant references to buildings of 
every character. This portion is unders 
to have been translated by the publisher 
himself, the gentleman who had undertaken 
it having been prevented from fulfilling his 
engagement; if this be the fact, it is highly 





creditable to him as a linguist, to say nothi 





of the industry and application necessary to 
aecomptish so difficult a task during ‘the 
brief intervals that could be spared froin 
active business. 

XI. Mytuotocy axp Retictous Ries. 
Translated by Prof. Chas, E. Blumenthal, 
We liave here an account of the religious 
systems of India and Persia, Egyptian and 

bylonian mythology, the Northern mytho- 
logy, mythology of the Gauls and Mexicans, 
and of the Greeks and Romans. It is well 
done and cannot fail to correct the current 
error that all mythological subjects are 
necessarily also religious; for it contains 
numerous explanations of allegories which 
form parts of mythology, and are strictly 
poetical emblems of natural forces or other 
objects of popular admiration, borrowing 
figures from the eircle of deities as being the 
most popularand comprehensive. Mythology, 
belonging strictly to the sphere of popular 
poetry, has been largely drawn from by 
poets of all ages. The present agreeably 
written sketch of the mythological systems 
of all nations will be found an acceptable 
source of elucidation to all lovers of poeti- 
cal and historical reading. 


XI. Tus Fist Arts. This is an ex- 
ceedingly elaborate treatise, narrating the 
progress of sculpture and painting from the 
earliest times, with constant references to 
and deseriptions of the principal productions 
in both branches. The historical surve 
of painting and the account of the lead- 
ing schools of urt, are of especial interest. 
The descriptions of the processes of engrav- 
ing on different substances are clearly and 
correctly given. The theory of the art of 
drawing is beautifully developed in a paper 
written expressly for the American edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia by Prof. Kérner, 
whose services, we are happy to learn, have 
been secured by the Board of Regents of 
the Free Academy, mainly on the strength 
of this treatise. For the other portions of 
this division we are indebted to Prof. Wm. 
W. Turner of this city, who has executed 
his task with remarkable accuracy, and with 
an ease and fluency not often found in trans- 
lations. 

XII. Tecuxorocy. Under this head we 
find an account of the construction of roads 
and streets, railroads, bridges, and canals ; 
descriptions of hydraulic engines, of mills, 
and of the cotton manufacture; coining; 
mining and metallurgy; and the principal 
operations in agriculture. These topics are 
selected as exemplars merely ; since to com- 
pass the whole circuit of technology would 
almost require a library of itself. The pre- 

ration of this portion was confided to 
Samuel Cooper, Esq., who has succeeded 


well in divesting the matter of unnecessarily 
learned elaboration, and in giving all the 
a 


general information the public at large are 
apt to look for, in a concise and readable 
style. 

hoe the foregoing summary, which has 
been made as brief as Psi we some idea 
may be gathered of the fulness of this 
Encyclopedia. It must in justice be re- 
sarbad that many collateral subjects are 
either briefly explained or incidentally 
touched upon, respecting which, though by 
a strict construction they might have been 
excluded, it seemed desirable that some 
information should be imparted. Of the 
execution of particular portions we have 
already expressed our opinion; and looking 
at it as a whole, we can conscientiously say, 
that the Editor and his collaborators have, 
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as a general thing, succeeded in effecting 
that compromise between condensation and 
diffaseness which is so difficult of attain- 
ment. ‘To have done so in all cases could 
not have been expected ; and it is not im- 
probable that the special mental organiza- 
tion developed by particular courses of 
study may give rise to habits of thought and 
styles of composition that cannot be entirely 
reconciled by the most careful supervision 
of an editor-in-chief. One of the most dis- 
tinguishing traits of this idiosyncrasy in all 
its forms is a love of technical discussions 
and of crabbed phraseology, which effec- 
tually prevent the unlearned reader from 
discovering either the subject or the drift 
of the writer. In the book under review 
the few defects of this character are mate- 
rially obviated by careful definitions, expla- 
anations, and generalizing remarks. 

In our observations upon the text we 
have barely adverted to the accompanying 
volumes of the plates, which give the cha- 
racteristic feature to the work. Executed 
upon steel, with considerable taste and 
finish, they form a mass of illustration which, 
even in this age of pictorial embellishment, 
is remarkable for its profusion. From the 
beginning to the end the variety is extra- 
py The representations of philoso- 
phical apparatus and of machinery, the illus- 
trations of astronomy and of meteorological 
oon ene of mineralogy and geology, are 

utifully clear and minute; while those 
of are! ‘tecture, mythology, and the fine arts, 
afford greater opportunities for pictorial 
effect, in their representations of buildings of 
every description, and of groups of statuary 
and pictures, including the choicest produc- 
tions of ancient and modern art. Even one 
who might be deterred by the title of En- 
cyclopedia from turning to the text in the 
hours allotted to mental relaxation, ma 
lounge through this picture gallery of sci- 
ence and art with feelings far removed from 
weariness and indifference. The pictures 
are, on the contrary, so stimulating to curi- 
osity, that their examination will almost 
invariably lead to a reference to the text, 
and the probability is that a portion thus 
begun will be profitably and amusingly con- 
tinued. And, independent of their particu- 
lar application to the present work, they 
will be found to possess a universal charac- 
ter admirably qualifying them as illustrations 
to other works, and particularly adapting 
them to a place by the side of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana and other standards, which 
are limited to verbal descriptions. 


Among the features which distinguish 
this Encyclopedia from similar works are 
its exclusion of Biography and Specula- 
tive Philosophy, and the dispensing with the 

tical arrangement. The copious in- 
dexes and tables of contents (filling more 
than two hundred pages) amply supply the 
absence of the latter, giving every facility of 
reference both to the plates and the text. 
Though Biography has been professedly 
excluded, yet when it came in the way it 
has not been dismissed unregarded ; and in 
Pp vy Fine Arts, Meter of 

progress of these arts as well as bio 

phical sketehes of the most distinguished 
architects, sculptors, and painters, will be 
found interwoven with the general current 
of the treatise. 
nr this = —— review of 

e clopedia, we can 
u Grey cana it as a safe and 
agreeable 





over the ground which it! Bryan 


professes to cover. It does not pretend, in | 
the cant phrase of the day, “to combine 
instruction and amusement,” a union by | 
which the former is generally rendered nuga- | 
tory and the latter insipid; but its aim is to | 
excite a love for science and art by a 
rational appeal to that desire for knowledge 
inherent in every human being. ‘The argu- 
ment to the sense so well urged by the 

lates is pushed home to the understanding 

y the text, in which the different subjects 
are so disposed and treated as to indicate | 
their mutual relations and interdependencies, | 
and all the advantages of continuous interest | 
are united with the minute and varied infor- | 
mation of a dictionary of science and art. 
Therein, indeed, lies its peculiar value ; and 
it will take its place on the most accessible 
shelf in the library, as a reliable source of 
information on those questions of daily 
occurrence to which our memory or our 
knowledge is so often at a loss for a satis- 
factory reply. 





BIOGRAPHY OF A PUBLIC JOURNAL.* 
Durie the last fifty years there has been 
no lack of biographies in any department. 
We have had Lives of Poets, Preachers, 
and Players; Memoirs of Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Men of Science ; and even Biographies 
of Atoms, Guineas, and Broomsticks. ‘This 
publication of its own history for the last 
half century, is the first Biography of a 
Newspaper which we can recollect; and it 
is written in so free a spirit, in a style so 
clear and manly, and is altogether so interest- 
ing and pregnant a comment on the times, 
of which it has been an important contem- 
porary, that we welcome it as an addition to 
our stock of reading, and give it a place in 
the library—broad sheet though it be-- 
among established works of historical bio- 
graphy. Fifty years of an American news- 
paper—beginning almost with our govern- 
ment—dating in the first years of our won- 
derful and crowded eentury, and moving 
down to the very day on which we write— 
we pass rapidly along its columns, and as 
we place our finger upon the successive 
stages of its publication, we determine, as by 
a sure index, the growth of the country, the 
development of its politics, and the changes 
of the times :—- 


THE FIRST NUMBER. 


“ The first number of the Evening Post ap- 
peared on the 16th of November, 1801, printed 
on a sheet a little more than a quarter of the 
present size of the journal. It was established 
by William Coleman, a barrister from Massa- 
chusetts, then in the prime of manhood, who had 
won the good will of the distinguished federal- 
ists of that day—Hamilton, King, Jay, and 
many others, worthy by their talents and per- 
sonal character to be the associates of these 
eminent men. They saw in Mr. Coleman a 
combination of qualities which seemed to fit 
him for the conductor of a daily political paper 
in those times of fervid and acrimonious contro- 
versy, and several of the most public-spirited of 
them furnished him the means of entering upon 
the undertaking.” 


A single sentence communicates as with 
lightning-stroke the fact that American jour- 
nalism was in its infancy—* In the Evening 
Post, during the first twenty years of its 
existence, there is much less discussion of 
publie questions by the editors than is now 
common in all classes of newspapers. The 
editorial articles were mostly brief, with but 





occasional exceptions; nor does it seem to 
have been regarded, as it now is, necessary 
fora daily paper to pronounce a prompt 
judgment on every question of a public 
nature the moment is arises, The annual 
message sent by Mr. Jefferson to Congress 
in 1801, was published in the Evening Post 
of the 12th of December, without a word of 
remark,” 

A frank account is given of the paper's 
early 


EDITORIAL POLITICS. 


“The Evening Post, until the close of the 
second war with Great Britain, was a prominent 
and leading journal of the federal party. It 
took its share in the heated discussions of the 
non-intercourse law, the embargo, and finally, 
the justice of our war with Great Britain, and 
the wisdom with which it was managed. On 
the question of co-operating with the govern- 
ment in that war, the New York federalists 
differed with those of New England ; they held 
that when the country was once engaged in a 
war, the citizen could not rightfully take any 
step to obstruct its prosecution, but must give 
the common cause his cheerful aid and support 
till peace should be made. When the New 
England States held their Convention at Hart- 
ford, the New York federalists refused to send 
delegates, and their refusal was sustained by the 
Evening Post. Mr. Coleman, however, went 
to Hartford on that occasion, as an observer. 
We recollect that, some years afterwards, in his 
journal he taunted Theodore Dwight, then editor 
of the Daily Advertiser, in this city, with hav- 
ing been the Secretary of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. Mr. Dwight replied, that his accuser was 
also a participator in the doings of that body, 
and spoke of his presence there as the representa- 
tive of the New York federalists. Against this 
imputation Mr. Coleman defended himself with 
warmth, and in his usual frank and sincere man- 
ner, stated with great minuteness the object and 
circumstances of his visit. From this narrative 
his ingenious adversary, who would otherwise 
have had little to say, contrived, by a skilful se- 
lection of expressions and circumstances, to 
make it a plausible, though by no means a fair 
case, against him.” 


In New York in those days it is well 
known that there were town topics and 
town wits—the city was not too large—for 
the strait-jacket of the satirists, and they ac- 
cordingly flourished amazingly : 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


« This period of the existence of the Evening 
Post was illuminated by the appearance of the 
poems of Halleck and Drake in its columns, 
under the signatures of Croaker and Croaker & 
Co., in which the fashions and follies, and some- 
times the politicians of the day were made tho 
subjects of a graceful and good-natured ridicule. 
Thenumbers containing these poems were eager- 
ly sought for ; the town laughed, the subjects of 
the satire laughed in chorus, and all thought 
them the best things of the kind that were ever 
written ; nor were they far wrong. At a subse- 
quent period within the last twenty-five years, 
another poem, which though under a different 
signature might be called the epilogue to the 
Croakers, was contributed by Mr. Halleck to 
the paper. It was addressed to the Honorable 
Richard Riker, Recorder, better known as Dick 
Riker. This poem, with the marks of a riper 
intellect, is as witty as the best of the Croak- 
ers.” 


In the fusion of parties which took place 
after the second war with Great Britain, the 
Evening Post \ost somewhat of its decided 
federal character. When a successor to Mr. 
Monroe was to be elected to the Presidency 





* The Evening Post, Satarday, Nov. 13,1851. W.C. 
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of the United States, the Evening Post sup- 
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MR. BRYANT LN THE EDITORIAL CHAIR. 


“ Tt was in the year 1826, a quarter of a cen- 
tury from the first issue of the Evening Post, 
that William C. Bryant, now one of its conduc- 
tors, began to write for its colamns. At that 
time the population of New York had grown 
from sixty thousand, its enumeration in 1801, to 
a hundred and eighty thousand. The space 
covered with houses had extended a little be- 
yond Canal street, and on each side of Broad- 
way a line of dwellings, with occasional vacant 
spaces, had crept up as far as Fourth street. 
Preparations were making to take up the monu- 
ments in the Potters’ Field, now the site of 
Washington Square, and fill it up to the level of 
Fourth street. Workmen were employed in 
opening the street now called St. Mark’s Place, 
and a dusty avenue had just been made through 
the beautiful farm of the old Governor Stuyve- | 
sant, then possessed by his descendants. The 
sheet of the Evening Post had been somewhat 
enlarged, the number of its advertisements bad 


| it was published.” 





been doubled cince its first appearance, they | 
were more densely printed, and two columns of 
them were steamboat advertisements. But the 

eye, in running over asheet of the Evening Post 

printed at that time, misses the throng of an- | 
nouncements of public amusements, lectures, | 
coucerts, and galleries of pictares, that now 
solicit the reader’s attention, the elaborately 
displayed advertisements of the rival booksel- 
lers, of whom there are now several houses, any 
one of which publishes yearly a greater number 
of works than all the booksellers of New York 
then did; the long lists of commercial agencies 
and expresses, and the perpendicular rows of cuts 
of ships, steamboats, and railway engines which 
now darken the pages of our daily sheet.” 


It was three years after this, in 1829,—Mr. 
Coleman dying in that year—that another 
figure of considerable importance appears 
in this newspaper history. 


WILLIAM LEGGETT—ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


« William Leggett, who had earned a reputa- 
tion for talent and industry by his conduct of 
the Critic, a weekly journal, several of the last 
numbers of which were written entirely by him- 
self, put in type with his own hand, and delivered 
by himself to the subscribers, was immediately 
employed as an assistant editor. He only stipu- 
lated that he should not be asked to write 
articles on political subjects, on which he had 
no settled opinions, and for which he had no 
taste—a dispensation which was readily granted. 
Before this year was out, however, he found 
himself a zealous democrat, and an ardent 
friend of free trade, and in the year 1830, 
became one of the proprietors of the paper. 

« Mr. Leggett was a man of middle stature, but 
compact frame, great power of endurance, and a 
constitution naturally strong, though somewhat 
impaired by an attack of the yellow fever, while 
on board the United States squadron in the 
West Indies. He was fond of study, and de- 
lighted to trace principles to their remotest con- 
sequences, whither he was always willing to 
follow them. ‘The quality of courage existed 
in him almost to excess, and he took a sort of 
pleasure in bearding public opinion. He wrote 
with surprising fluency, and often with eloquence, 
took broad views of the questions that eame 
before him, and possessed the faculty of rapidly 
arranging the arguments which occurred to him 
ia clear order, and stating them persuasively.” 





Mr. Bryant returning in the pring of 1836 


DIMINISHED CIRCULATION. 


“Tts cireulation, though lessened, was still 
respectable, but its advertising list was greatly 
diminished, and its income was not more than a 
quarter of what it had been. Some of its 
friends had been alienated by the vehemence 
with which the journal had attacked slavery 
and its defenders. The proprietors of steam- 
boats and ships, and those who had houses to 
let, withdrew their advertisements, because no 
cuts, designed to attract the attention of the 
reader, were allowed a place in its columns. 
Mr. Leggett, with an idea of improving the ap- 
ange of his daily sheet, had rigidly excluded 

em. 

“ This examination ended in the retirement of 
Mr. Leggett from this paper. He established a 
weekly sheet, the Plaindealer, which he con- 
ducted for aboat a year with great ability, and 
which but for the failure of his publisher would 
have been highly successful, as was evident from 
the rapid increase of its circulation as long as 


No means were left untried to bring back 
the paper to its furmer prosperous condition. 
William G. Boggs, a practical printer, and a 





man of much activity, was taken into the 
concern, first with a contingent interest, and | 
in 1837, as a proprietor. The figures of | 
steamboats, ships and houses, were restored | 
to its columns, and nothing omitted which | 
it was thought would attract advertisers. 
They came with some shyness at first, but | 
at last readily and in great numbers. It 
required some time to arrest the decline of 
the paper, and still more to make it move in | 
the desired direction, but when once it felt 
the impulse, it advanced rapidly to its furmer 
prosperity. 

ith various changes in the proprietary 
connexion, including the valuable services of 
Mr. Parke Godwin, in 1848, it found in one 
of its now new owners an able co-operator, 
—a writer clear in logic and style, manly, 
courteous, of liberal culture and catholic 
views, as to the management of a public 
journal—Mr. John Bigelow. We cannot 
betier close this most valuable and interest- 
ing sketch than in the language of the auto- 
biographer. 


EFFECTS OF JOURNALISM UPON CHARACTER. 


“ We have now brought our narrative down 
to the present moment. It does not become us 
to close without some expression of the kindly 
feeling we entertain towards those subscribers— 
for there are still a few of them—who read the 
Evening Post in 1801, and who read it yet, nor 
to those—and there are many such—in whose 
families it is looked upon as a sort of heir-loom, 
and who have received a partiality for it as an 
inheritance from their parents. When these ex- 
amples occur to our minds, we are consoled for 
the occasional displeasure and estrangement of 
those whom we had deemed our friends ; and we 
think of our journal as of something solid, per- 
manent, and enduring.” 

“ This impression is strengthened when we 
reflect, that in the mechanical department of the 
paper are men who came to it in their childhood, 
before avy of the present proprietors of the paper 
had set foot within the office, and are employed 
here still—worthy, industrious, intelligent men. 

« An experience of a quarter of « century in the 
conduct of a newspaper, should suffice to give 
one a pretty complete idea of the effeet of jour- 
nalism upon the character. It is a vocation 
which gives an insight into men’s motives, and 


reveals by what influences masses of men are 
moved, but it shows the dark, rather than the 
bright side of human nature, and one who is not 
disposed to make due allowances for the peculiar 
circumstances in which be is placed, is apt to be 
led by it into the mistake, that the large majority 
of mankind are knaves. It fills the mind with a 
variety of knowledge relating to the events of 
the day, but that knowledge is apt to be super- 
ficial ; since the necessity of attending to many 
subjects prevents the journalist from thoroughly 
investigating any. In this way it begets desu|- 
tory habits of thought, disposing the mind to be 
satisfied with mere glances at difficult questions, 
and to delight in passing lightly from one thing 
to another. The style gaius in clearness and 
fluency, but is apt to become, in consequence of 
much and hasty writing, loose, diffuse, and 
stufled with local barbarisms and the cant 
phrases of the day. Its worst effect is the strong 
temptation which it sets before men, to betray 
the cause of truth to public opinion, and to fall 
in with what are supposed to be the views held 
by a contemporaneous majority, which are some- 
times perfectly right and sometimes grossly 
wrong. 


“To such temptations we hope the Evening 
Post, whatever may have been its course in other 
respects, has not olten yielded. Its success, and 
the limits to its suceess, may both, perhaps, be 
owing to this unaccommodating and insubser- 
vient quality. It is often called upon, by a sense 
of duty, to oppose itself to the general feeling of 
those from whom a commercial paper always 
must render its support ; it never hesitates to do 
so. It sometimes finds a powerful member of 
that community occupied with projects which it 
deems mischievous ; it puts itself in his way, and 
frustrates his designs, if it ean. In this way it 
makes bitter enemies, why would break it down 
if they could ; it makes also warm friends, by 
whom it is cordially supported. Its proprietors 
are satisfied with its success and expectations. 
For the last quarter of a century, it has been the 
/only democratic paper which could subsist in 
| New York. Others have come and departed, 
like shadows. It is now well-appointed in all 
| its departments, and has as fair a prospect of 
| surviving to another century, as it had at any 
| time, during the last fifty years, of subsisting to 
| this day.” 





THE WOMEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY.* 


Messrs. ArrLeton have this year sent forth 
a sequel to their gaily illustrated publication 
of last year, the Women of the Bible. Its 
title is the Women of Early Christianity, 
and it contains portraits, with descriptive 
letter-press, of St. Cecilia, Martha, Petronilla, 
Flavia Domitilla, Felicitas, St. Agnes, He- 
lena the mother of Constantine, Monica, 
and others, The engravings are handsome- 
ly executed on steel, in line and stipple, b 
French engravers, from designs by Frenc 
rte of et as ee oa Dubufe, Tony 
ohannot, Schoppin. ey represent variety 
of sentiment, ah doar expressed, how- 
ever, in the most profound style of art, and 
generally quite too much subordinated to 
the Parisian grisette east of countenance. 
They are drawn with elegance, and neatly 
presented in the accessories; the letter- 
press appears to have been a work of greater 
difficulty. Many of these names and por- 
traits appeal peculiarly to Roman Catholic 
feeling ; the associations we have with them 
are built up almost entirely on ecclesiastical 
myth and legend, which, it is obvious, im- 
poses considerable restraint on Protestant 
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divines who undertake to be amiable to, There is no pretence of style, the sentences | Appleton, &c.—An adaptation of the well 
their memories on this holiday oceasion. running on with an easy charm, not below known systems of Manesea and Ollendorff to 
The Rev. Mr. Spencer, too, the editor, had the dignities and not insensible to the | the Spanish and English languages, for the use 
but a short time to look up aid and authori- levilies of the occasion. | of students speaking the former ven: aa al 
ties. He has done his work as well as op-, It isa book withal of true American life, vertible for English learners of the Spanish. 

rtnnity and resources permitted, and pro- in which, while nothing is obtruded upon| New York; Past, Present, and Future. 

ly as well as the occasion required, con- us, everything requisite is insensibly felt. By E. Porter Belden. Prall, Lewis & Co—A 
sulting church history, where Eusebius, or In a city of growing wealth and extrava- | )¢W — the ye of a useful menees Yr 
Fleury, or Cave, could throw any light on ganece and, almost of necessity, correspond. | ee . ion “a eee LPNS. revised an 
the topic, finding a ready resource in Mrs. ing heartlessness, Mrs. Kirkland asserts the , fOUSPt Gown to the present season, 
Jameson’s tasteful and industrious volumes | worth of plain living, agreeable facilities of | The Art-Journal for November. Virtue.— 
on Sacred and Legendary Art, and not un- | intercourse, nd enlivening mental cultiva-, The Vernon Gallery Illustrations in this sumber 
skilfully aided by his contributors. Of the tion. In trath there is in this Evening Book | are—The Battle of ge nr dl from ay 
last, Dr. Kip, in the opening picturesque a key to personal and social happiness in | and ond cating. ot ates Foreat . 

per on St. Cecilia, the Rev. Mr. Osgood America, well worth perusing. The public | eae es ee papas pus seg Ww 
on St. Agnes, Dr. Sprague’s Tribute to the certainly owes a cordial recognition to this | Wan Chile aad hae woske fo toe ochian tof No 
resin ment), Ree oe _ somatiing most agreeable and instructive volume. | XI. of ‘the Great Masters of Art. We have a 
June ee Pe - . | tk an | foreible portrait, and some relishing examples 
to say of Catharine of Alexandria. Monica, The Young Lady's Mentor.—The Lady’s| of his bait style. Mrs. Hall resumes her Pil. 
the mother of Augustine, falls safely into Companion: or, Sketches of Life, Manners,| grimages to English Shrines, with sketches of 
the hands of the Rev. Dr. Adams, who has | and Morals—The Floral Offering : a Token | Chertsey and its Neighborhood, with their remi- 
missed an excellent illustration from Our | of Affection and Esteem; comprising the | niscences of Cowley, the Essayist, and Charles 
favorite volume, The Holy and Profane | Language and Poetry of Flowers. By Henri- | James Fox. The Scriptural Illustrations of 
State of old Dr. Fuller. That quaint divine | etta Dumont. 


touches the vittues of this noble woman 
tenderly —* Also she saw Augustine her son, 
formerly vitious in life and erroneous in 
doctrine (whose soul she bathed in her tears), 
become a worthy Christian, * * She sur- 
vived not long after her son’s conversion 
(God sends his servants to bed when they 
have done their work), and her candle was 
put Out as soon as the day did dawn in St. 
Augustine, * * Drawing near her death, 
she sent most pious thoughts as harbingers 
to heaven, and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the ehinks of her sick- 
ness-Lroken body. * * She died at Ostia, 
in Italy, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, 
Augustine closing her eyes, when, through 
grief, he had scarce any himself.” 

If this book, in the spirit in which it has 
been undertaken by Mr. Spencer, withdraws 
the reader to the contemplation of these 
monuments of ancient virtue, it will have 
served a purpose beyond its immediate at- 
tractions, as one of the most elegant gift 
books of the season. 





MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK.* 


WE have often called attention to Mrs. 
Kirkland’s Conversational Essays in the 
magazines, a mingling of description, home 
and travelled observations with touches of 
character, which form one of the most agree- 
able and withal profitable literary entertain- 
ments of the day. Her opinions on social 
topics are generally sound and always on 
the side of nature, and what she happily 
claims as the “humanity” of the subject; 
now and then on more indifferent couven- 
tional matters we fancy her taking the whim 
or humor of the moment for a guide. This, | 
by the way, does not at all sacrifice the 
interest. 

The Evening Book is filled with all these 
best traits of Mrs. Kirkland’s genius we | 
have just alluded to. Last week our readers | 
were in her company, in our review of her 
Illustration of the tiful in Mr. Put- 
nam’s much talked of Home Book; her 
pen appears to yet more advantage in the 
genial variety of the present volume. We 
have Dress, Visiting, ousekeeping, Hospi- 
tality, Western Manners, cheerfully discussed 
with thought and good humor. The 
spirit in which these subjects are handled is 
always intelligent and always feminine. 


* The Evening Book: or Fireside Talk on Morale 
aod Manners, with sketches of Western Life, By Mrs. 





The Lady's Oracle: an elegant | German artists are resumed. 

pastime for Social Parties and the Family| Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine. Part X.— 
Circle. By Henrietta Dumont. Phila.: Peck | This number has portraits of Mr. Creswick and 
& Bliss —A series of books in an attractive; Mrs. Mowatt in private costume; Mr. Ira Al- 
form for the ladies’ department of the book- | dridge (the African tragedian) as Mungo in the 





Kirkland, author of a New Home, &¢. Scribner. 


seller’s counter. The Mentor is one of those 
many books of advice which are contrived on 
the duties and responsibilities of woman; but, 
notwithstanding the precedent for such books, 
in Mrs. Chapone and other well received vo- 
lumes, it may be very greatly doubted whether 
they are of value and importance proportioned 
to their number. As correctives of the usual 
and constant influences of character-making, a 
species of traditional association of practical 
ideas tending to conventionalism, they may have 
their use; though we think purposes of this 
kind best secured by the less didactic, more 
pleasurable indirect agency of the classic poets. 
The Lady's Companion is a collection of 
Sketches, edited by a lady, of agreeable parlor- 
table selection. The Floral Offering illustrates 
certain traits originally aseribed by somebody or 
other, probably a fancy book maker, to the 
flowers, by passages from the poets, among 
whom we meet names of some of the immortals. 
The Lady’s Oracle is on the plan of Mrs. Gil- 
man’s “‘ Oracles of the Poets,” a fortune-telling 
amusement for the young which has been quite 
successful in its way. 


Medical Lexicon: a Dictionary of Medical 
Science. By Robley Dunglison,M.D. Phila.: 
Blanchard & Lea.—The eighth edition of an 
elaborate dictionary, containing three thousand 
subjects and terms pertaining to medicine and 
its collateral sciences, arranged alphabetically. 
Dr. Dunglison’s Medical Lexicon combines the 
two characters of dictionary and encyclopedia, 
supplying fall defiuitions of medical words and 
terms, and brief, concise treatises on medical 
subjects. The book has been long one of the 
recognised utilities of the medical student and 
practitioner, and its appreciation is confirmed by 
the call for this new and eighth edition. 

The Pocket Formulary. By Henry Beasley. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Siteemenia ao Pocket 
Formulary, the physician and druggist will find 
conveniently arranged the various processes for 
preparing all the medical preparations recognised 
by the different pharmacopaias. 


The Physician’s Visiting List for 1852. 


Phila: Lindsay & Blakision.—A little book | 
of convenient pocket size, containing an alma- | 


nac, a table giving the rules for doses of medi- 
cines, the antidotes for poisons, and a number 
of blank leaves for a physician’s memoranda of 
visits made and to be made, of charges, engage- 
ments, &c. 


Metodo para aprender a leer, escribir y ha- 


blar et Ingles, por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de 
la C. Carreno—Clave de los ejercicios, &o. 











Padlock, and Mr. Macready as Virginius. 
Aldridge, the African Roscius, here spoken of 
with great respect in the dramatic way, is the 
son of a former negro clergyman of this city. 


Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine. Novem- 
ber.—The ability and sterling practical com- 
mon sense of the editor of this Magazine are 
worthy all commendation ; he makes short work 
of all mechanical humbugs. The pretensions 
of the Fire Annihilator are examined pretty 
critically in the present number. Indeed the 
Great American Manager comes in for a few 
rubs. The Magazine is an excellent continua- 
tion to the Dictionary of Mechanics just com- 
pleted under the auspices of this extensive pub- 
lishing house. 

A Method of Horsemanship, founded upon 
New Principles; including the Breaking and 
Training of Horses: “with instructions for ob- 
taining a good seat, illustrated with Engravings, 
by F. Baucher. Translated from the Ninth 
Paris Edition. Philadelphia: A. Hart.—Mr. 
Baucher on Partisan, the frontispiece of this vo- 
lume, exhibits a well developed man in full 
command of every muscle and vitality, on the 
back of a remarkably fine steed. The treatise 
which follows shows how this muscular de- 
velopment and living action may be gained. 
The directions are minute, technical, and scien- 
tific, and well worthy the study of any one who 
desires to know how the human body may be 
cultured and developed in relation to the move- 
ments of the noblest animal subjected to the use 
of man. M. Baucher also gives rules for the 
training the horse as well as the man. For 
military, cireus, or private use this book claims 
attention, 

Of technical and scientific works, Daniels & 
Smith, Philadelphia, have just issued in an octa- 
vo, The Typology of Scripture, the Doctrine 
of Types investigated in its principles and ap- 
plied to the explanation of the carlier revela- 
tions of God, considered as preparatory exhibi- 
tions of the leading truths of the Gospel. By 
Rev. Patrick Fairbain. A. Hart has pub- 
lished Essays on Interest, Exchange, Coins, 
Paper Money, and Banks, by John A. Mc- 
Culloch, collected from the author’s contribu- 
tions to the Encyclopedia Britannica, an im- 
portant contribution to financial literature. 
Barnard & Sons, Philadelphia, issue A new 
Method of Calculating the Cubic Contents of 
Excavations and Embankments, by the aid of 
Diagrams, by John C. Trautwine, Civil Engi- 
neer. The object pursued is economy of labor 
in the calculations. 
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THE WAVE OF LIFE. 
Tae wave of Life, it is dancing, dancing, 
With a purple beam it is glancing, glancing, 
With a blue arch above and a coral below, 
It roils to the will of the breezes that blow. 


| bly lightens in your countenance, and which it | ceders ; and the friendly zeal in their be. 
| should not be in the power of fools and scoun- half of Mr. Jolin Robertson, in the pages of 
‘drels to ruffle. I think it is a great pity that The Westminsiler, was of too purely secular 
/your region will not afford friends and ac-'» kind for the chiefs of the Free Kirk 


quaintances, not so much for your sake as for | : 
| theirs, who might have the benefit of such a pater two yoars, When it had been found 


The wave of Life, it is raving, raving, 

The roek and the storm it is braving, braving, 
It yawns to the grave in its moment of fright, 
It towers to heaven in the reach of its might. 


Oh! the wave of Life —it is sleeping, sleeping, |home, capable of enhancing all the pleasures | 
And a breathless watch it is keeping, keeping, | and soothing all the cares of human life: and , 


And the myriad lights of the upper air, 
The beacons of hope, are reflected there. 
Camden, N. J. N. M. 8. 
HER vorce. 
BY JOUN SAVAGE. 


Tnere’s music ever floating round my brain, 
Breaking its ripples on my anxious ears ; 

That like a sceptic, hearing heavenly strains, 
For first time honors the grand truth he hears : 

There is a dreamy joyance in the sound, 


| converse. 
| But you have one peculiar happiness that 
;}makes amends for greater inconveniences, and 
that is, the agreeable companion you have at 


| from the accomplishments of such a companion 
| the man receives peculiar honour, as the younger 
| Pliny eays of his friend, “« Magna gloria dignus 
eat quit wxorem, quam virginem accepit, iam 
peritam politamque reddiderit.” For youmust 
'know, my good Doctor, that 1 compare Wo- 
man in her natural state to one of those odd 
pictures that I have frequently seen at Oxford, 
which they use for a very pretty experiment in 
Opties: they produce you a board, on the plane 
of whieh is thrown together a great namber of 
colors, a8 it appears, with the utmost confusion 


that. the most potent furtherer of the seces. 
sion was not any minister, however eloguent 
|or any layman, however influential, but « 
,mere newspaper like The Witness, it was re- 
solved to siart a quarterly organ, and to cx|| 
it The North British Review. Noblemen and 
1 epragy enthusiastic for the Free Kirk, 
like the pane of Breadalbane, and Mr. 
Campbell of Monzi, subseribed a portion 
of the needful. Mr. Blackie, the Glasgow 
publisher, and Mr. Cowan, the Edinburgh 
pect gave their aid. It was this 
_ Mr. Cowan that ousted Macaulay at the last 
‘Edinburgh election. He guaranteed the 
‘carrying on of the speculation for a certain 
period, Whether it was paper of his own 
_manufaeture that was to be used is unknown 


and disorder, the most visible work of chance. | to Herodotus Swith. 

| But by applying to it a cylindrical steel mirror, A Dr. Weleh, who had suffered losses jn 

: there immediately rises on its bosom a beautiful | the cause of the Free Kirk,who was a writer 

reflected form in all the justness and artifice of in The Edinburgh Review, and the biogra- 

2. | design : a Woman is this colored table, in whose pher of Dr. Thomas Brown, was _ pitched 

My soul uptakes it in its misty hands, | capricious and variable fancy discordant and upon for the editor. Indeed, it was some- 
And counting out its tuneful beads in pray’r ;/ monstrous ideas are by the foree of the pas- thing done to him that heated the Free 


A cheering warble as of birds at noon, 
While al] are on a saddened cadence wound ; 
Making a beaded rosary of tune! 


Roams through the cloisters of its thought, and 
stands 
A willing holocaust to music there ! 
It longs to leave the body on the notes, 
And wander upward as on sounding wings ; 
Yet sighs to think, when it in music floats, 
It cannot thank her who the glory brings. 





ART. 
Ir the bright life within us be not vanished, 
And keepeth eagerly and well in play, 
Ever an echoing of dearness banivhed 
Will call, like far-heard fountain, on our way. 


Tis not that nature’s uses for delighting— 
Each joy and good of lowly or sublime, 

The spirit taketh with a foolish slighting, 
Nor counteth duly of hex weal in time. 


Yet, beyond every existing rareness, 

Though yearned above, it lifts a glancing mind, 
In seekiugs for a trueness and a fairness, 

A glad completeness, it can nowhere find. 


Then, come ye near us! Painter! and Musician ! 
And you, O Poet of the wondrous wand ! 

Fleet bringers of the lovely sound and vision ; 
And things of beauty, from the Artist-land. 


To ye, the joyous might and task is given, 
The spirit, here, to strengthen with fiue air, 
Till to the pure selecter sky of heaven 
It mounts, and springs a flame of glory there! 
Jerome A. Masey. 
Frepericx City, Mp., Nov. 12, 1851. 
Editors of Literary World : 


GenTLemeNn :—In looking over my papers I 
found the accompanying letter, transcribed years 
since from a manuscript volume, purporting to 








be a number of Bishop Warburton’s letters to| and, with Dr. Chalmers at their head, pro- | herring-fishing was made poetical. 


the Rev. Dr. Stukeley. The volume belonged 


to a friend, who obtained it in England. The! jand was now suddenly rent asunder into two | Jeffrey’s Essays, 


letters generally refer to the “ Divine Legation.” 
I am not aware that this has appeared iu print. 
If you deem it worth a place in your paper, it 
is at your service. 
Respectiully, 
Li yee. 
To the Very Rev. Dr. Stukeley, at Stamford. 
August 18, 1731. 

Dear Siz :— 

1 am first to thank you for my kind entertain- 


ment the last time I was with you, and to hope | had helped up fro 
that this will find you in that serenity of mind | ty. 


whieh, to the pleasure of your friends, so amia- 


| sions whimsically daubed on at random, which 
present no mark of the workmanship of the 
| great plastic Nature; but if happily a prudent 
| husband be applied, he does the business of the 
| Mirror. ‘The scattered lines are now reduced to 
| order, an elegance of design arises, and the re- 
| flected union of colours, and harmony of light 
| and shadow speak the workmanship divine. 
| #* * * My humble service to Mrs. Stukeley, 
concludes me, 
Deax Sir, 
Your most humble servant 
And affectionate friend, 
W. Warsourton. 





AND THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. 


Attnoven The Edinburgh still preserved 
a title which seemed to connect it intimately 
with Scotland, it had, some time before 1842, 
ceased to be in any sense a Scotch Review. 
Not only was it published in London, but its 
editor was an Englishman, and never in any 
| way very peculiarly Scotch, especially under 
| the influence of a light cosmopolitan thinker 
like Jeffrey, it was now in no way to be dis- 
, tinguished from the professedly English 

Quarterly, save by the difference of its politi- 

eal tone. But in 1842 there happened an 
event which shook Scotland from its cireum- 





‘ference to its eenire, even to the making of 


| it subseribe two millions of money; and it 
| must have been something that made Scot- 
‘land do that. In the May of that year, 
‘some two or three hundred members of the 
|General Assembly took sad and solemn 
leave of their old ecclesiastical parliament, 


leeeded to set up the “Free Kirk.” Seot- 


| mortally hostile camps :—Under which kirk, 


of the disruption was an Edinburgh news- 
paper called The Witness, conducted with 
considerable nerve and talent by Hugh Mil- 
ler, of Old Red Sandstone notoriety, a man 
great no less in theology than in geology, 
whom his native abilities and Lady Gordon 
| Cumming, of Altyre, herself geological, and 
‘mother to the South-African lion-hunter, 
m a very humble obscuri- 
The Edi h, of course, looked cold- 
ly, and The Quarterly inimically on the se- 





THE NORTH BRITISH, THE BRITISH QUARTERLY, | 


“ Bezonian, live or die?” The chief “ organ” | G 


| Kirk enthusiasm so as to boil over and form 
|The North British Review. Dr. Welch, 
jwhen the disruption took place, was 
+“ Moderator,”—that is, President or Speake: 
\of the General Assembly, Professor of 
, Church History in the University of Ediv- 
| burgh, and Secretary, with a salary of five 
jhundred pounds per annum, to the Scotch 
Bible Board. At the secession he of course 
\cheerfully surrendered the Moderatorship 
and the Professorship, but saw no reason to 
surrender the lucrative Secretaryslip, of 
which, however, Sir James Graiiam took the 
| liberty of forcibly relieving him. Whereon 
The North Brilish was hastened into exis!- 
enee. Welch was a man of ability and 
tact, and began operations with a promising 
staff of veterans and others. He did not ful! 
into the error which, in his circumstances, 
might have easily been committed, that o: 
making his review too theological. Lis 
great gun, Dr. Chalmers himself, fired oif 
articles chiefly on politico-economical sub- 
jects, his first being one on Sterling's 
Philosophy of Trade; but his most famous 
was that on Morell’s History of Philosophy, 
which was considered as an annihilating 
manifesto against Continental speculation. 
In physical science, the biographies of its 
heroes, and books of scientific travel, Sir 
David Brewster, the noted savant, was 
{mainly depended on; he wrote the papers 
‘on Cuvier, Humboldt’s Cusmos, Watt, 
Cavendish, and the like, and is still a eontri- 
‘butor. Hugh Miller led off his series of 
‘performances by a vivid paper in — 
ar. 
| Moncrieff, now Lord-Advocate, reviewed 
the first of a set on the 
literature of the day. Dr. Heugh, of 
w, recommended “ Christian Union,” 
and Welch himself dealt with Archbishop 
Whateley. Among the early contributors 
too, if we are not mistaken, was Dr, Samuc! 
Brown, of Edinburgh, a singular and gifted 
individual. With the zeal of an old alche- 
mist (but with a purer enthusiasm), he has 
been occupied many years in endeavoring to 
effect the mutual transmutation of some 
of the: primary chemical elements, and by 
some of the good people of Edinburgh 
is looked upon as one in-search of the piil- 





i light 
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Josopher’s stone. He.is a man, however, of | explained in its pages th: system pursued in Liverpool. In general talent, although it is 
sane, clear, and subtle understanding, of va-| his own department, ani there, too, figures | of a refined rather than of a vigorous kind, 
ried accomplishment, and deeply versed in| Mr. Coventry Patmore, whose ingenious| Mr. Tayler is considered to stand at the 
“his own science, the chair of which, in Edin-| and subtle essays on architecture are, we | head of his class; and certainly none of his 
burgh University, he narrowly missed attain- | confess, more to our taste than his poetry. brethren have produced a work displaying 
ing. He sometimes lectures with success in | Last, not least, among the contributors to as much acumen as his Retrospect of the Re- 
public : he published, a good many years; The North British,is Mr. David Masson, a ligious Life o England, although as ser- 
ago, a series of tracts by “ Victorious Analy- | searching and meditative writer, chiefly on so- mons many Unitarians would rank Mr. 
sis,” with a high and beautiful meaning, and_ cial topics, yet the critic, too, of Wordsworth Martineau’s Endeavors afler the Christian 
more recently the tragedy of Galileo Galilei ; and Carlyle’s Latier-Day Pamphlets. But) Life, higher than Mr. ‘Tayler’s Christian 
and so he lives on there, in Edinburgh, with | stop—we are forgetting one of the cleverest Aspects of Faith and Duty. But we must 
one believing and helpful disciple, a life of articles that have been recently published in leave these questions of precedency to more 
scientific romance in an age of scientific any review—that on“ The Literary Profes- competent judges, and conclude with saying, 
prose. But to return. In religion, the aid’ sion,” which appeared about a gear ago, and that while The Prospective, by the nature of 
had been secured of the well known Isaac is from the pen of a Mr. John W. Kaye, | the case, circulates almost exclusively among 
Taylor, the author of The Natural History of whom we are likely to hear more. the sect of whose doctrines it is the organ, 
Enthusiasm. So that, on the whole, The It had been one of the designs of The yet it occasionally contains articles on neu- 
Jorth British Review started under very North British to secure the support of the tral topics which, from their calm elegance 
good auspices, and with very fair promise of English Dissenters, but this was soon found of style and discriminating intellectuality, 
success. to be impossible. Doctrinally, there was no might be perused with pleasure by even the 
Dr. Welch died the year after he had great diffieulty, but a radical difference of most orthodox—The London Critic. 

commenced the labors of Editorship, and it opinion on ecclesiastical polity presented an. = 
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passed into the hands, for a short time, of insuperable obstacle. The Free Kirk was. MUSIC. 
Mr. E. Maitland, an Edinburgh advocate, friendly to the principle of an Establishment, | wre 
whence it was received by Dr. Hanna, the the great bugbear of English Dissenters, or | ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


biographer and son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers; at least of English dissenting laymen. Norte of importance has been produced 
so that three of our chief reviews were being Stimulated by the appearance of The here to call for much comment from us. 
conducted by sons-in-law of distinguished North British, some wealthy English Dis- Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
men— The Quarterly, by Mr. Lockhart, senters founded The British Quarterly Re- Maria di Rohan, have been the performances 
a son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott’s; The view, the first number of which came out in| for the last ten days. Ernani was announe- 
Edinburgh, by Mr. Empson, a son-in-law of February, 1845, then, as now, under the Edi-' ed, but was deferred on account of indispo- 
Lord Jeffrey's; The North British by Dr. torship of Dr. Vaughan. The Doctor (a sition. It is however to be given this week. 
Hanna, a son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers’s; man surely of more energy and industry than Maria di Rohan has been the chief attraction, 
while a son of James Mill was editing The parts) is the Principal of the Lancashire In-' and has been excellently given. The ex- 
London and Westminster. So powerful in dependent College, a leader of the Congre- change of Signor Badiali, in the principal 
literature, even, is the hereditary principle ! gational dissenters, and formerly preached part, for our stormy acquaintance, Signor 
Somewhat more than a year ago, The in a chapel at Kensington. He is said to Beneventano, has been so great an improve- 
North British ceased to be edited by Dr. have been patronized, when in London, by ment that this opera has become the most 
Hanna, and was transferred to Professor the Duchess of Sutherland and the late popular of the season. Signorina Steffanone 
Fraser, its present conductor. This gentle- Lord Spencer, and it may easily therefore be js alway conscientious and faithful as 
man is the son of an Argyleshire minister, supposed that he makes some figure in Lan- g singer; a little more abandon in_ her 
was edueated for the Seoteh Church, at Edin. cashire, where he isa frequent preacher, and geting would make her equally valuable 
burgh University, where he was a favorite * orator no less—in this Jatter capacity gs a performer. Signor Benedetti’s voice 
student of Dr. Chalmers, whom he followed mainly on behalf of Kossuth, Liberty, and | still demands great care, and we much ques- 
into the Free Kirk to become Professor of Lo- that sort of thing. He writes a great deal tion whether it will ever be as fine in tone as 
gic in its metropolitan college. In England in his own review, and chiefly with the aim formerly ; the very qualities for which it was 
as well as in Scotland The North British of diminishing the influence of such living remarkuble, fulness and evenness of tone, 
is said to be doing well among reviews, not | authors of renown as he considers, from are those which when once lost, or even in- 
at present a very prosperous class of publi- | their insinuating scepticism, dangerous to jured, are most rarely recovered, 
cations, In politics, its principles are libe- the faith of the rising generation. ‘The more " M. Alfred Jaell, a pianist of some eapabili- 
ral; it recognises the interest and importance ™arked of his papers in this branch are those ties, has been giving concerts at the Tripler 
of the new social theories, without commit. on Theodore Parker, Emerson, and Carlyle. | Hall, assisted by the Opera company. 
ting itself to any of them. It acknowledges Yet an article from his pen in one of the} 
the right of the State to supervise industrial earliest numbers of his review, entitled VARIETIES 
arrangements, and tends towards the advo. “ The aga 3 af age “~ axgood 5 opt 
eacy of a general system of education, al-| Many things which were looked on by his , : 
thongh sts nelighone- views are orthodox, friends as fur too bold. In theological and Bie wy nat ere gah or Shir are 
without, however, being sectarian. In addi- biblical literature he has had the assistance of |p, Mayor of New York :— 
tion to the contributors already named, we Dr. Davidson, likewise of the Independent | ellen. Rene Gs Viena: 
can mention that most shrewd and hearty College. In politieal aud social economy, | Pewacven Sim—At the we fw wane 
observer, Mr. Samuel Laing, the Norway % good deal has been done by that striking | o¢ my brother artists, and nn the sseatteaton 
tourist ; Principal Canningham, and Profes- es of prosperous mediocrity, of others, I had the honor on Thursday last of 
sors Fleming and McDougall of Edin-' Mr. Edward Baines, the editor of The Leeds presenting a communication, a copy of which is 
burgh; Dr. Hamilton, the earnest minister Mercury. Mr. Edwards, formerly of the: jnclosed, to Alderman Franklin, Chairman of 
of the National Scotch Church in Regent’s British Museum, and now at the head of the the Executive Committee for the reception of 
Square; Dr. Kitto, versed in Palestine; Manchester Free Library, contributed an in- Kossuth, tendering their services gratuitously to 
Thomas de Quincey, who has contributed structive paper on public libraries. And aid in furnishing designs, or in superintending 
some half dozen articles or so, among them here, too, in these dashing sketches of the erection of decorative arches, or in works of 
a striking one on Pope; the Rev. Charles Macauley, Carlyle, and D'Israeli, do we not an artistic character, wherein their services might 
Kingsley, the author of Alton Locke, whose once more recognise the hand of the omni-| be deemed most useful. ‘To this communication 
we recognised mauling Festus-Bailey; present Mr. Lewes ? we have as yet received no reply. 
and Mr. Anthony Panizzi, the Librarian of, The same month of the same year that Jn addition to the above, I have the honor to 
the British Museum, who writes upon Italian witnessed the birth of The British Quarterly, ' oe eg mage Vere tape op. suggested by Mr. 
literature and Italian affairs, and in a review welcomed to the light the first number of © ] the aE : fer C ° ee die e yourself 
of Sir Harris Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, The Prospective Review, the organ of Eng-' ths other civilitios to ke wrendad ee on ne 
is said to have “settled” the question lish Unitarianism, as the other is of orthodox | 4g jis generous compatriots, to 8 alte 
whether our naval hero was right or wrong dissent. This small and modest-looking | gipner or banquet to him and eth etenten 
in hanging some Neapolitan prince or other. publication has been and is managed by 4 after his arrival, that if you will cet, apart one 
Indeed, the library of the British Museum ; trio of Lancashire Unitarian ministers, the end of the hall to the artists of New York, they 
sends more than one contributor to The | Rev. John James Tayler of Manchester, and . will, in a body, under the direction of Mr. 
North British, Thus Mr. John Jones lately the Rev. Messrs. Thom and Martineau of Lentze and others, lend their aid in decorating 
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the room, presenting a tableau allegorical and 
typical of the occasion, or in decorating the hall 
in such a way as they may deem most suitable 
and proper for the time. 

As explaining the design which they may have 
in contemplation of presenting, would, by anti- 
cipation, be likely to destroy much of its effect, 
allow me to mention the names of some of the 
artists who have already signified their wish or 
willingness to take part in such a demonstra- 
tion— 


J. K. Kensett, Thomas Hicks, 
Louis Lang, T. P. Rossiter, 
E. Leutze, C. P. Cranch, 


T’.. Addison Richards, 
William Walcutt, 

Joseph Kyle James H. Cafferty, 
Charles Blauvelt, Robert J. Rayner. 


Hoping for the aid of all others whom our 
limited time has prevented us from consulting. 

As this work, should it be undertaken, in- 
volves considerable time for preparation, an 
early answer will very greatly oblige us. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
With high respect, yours, 
Vincent Cover. 

Femmmone Cooren in Parts—The next 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, says a 
Paris Correspondent of the Boston Atlas, will 

contain a biographical notice of Cooper, which 
will be enriched with several interesting letters 
from the great novelist, that have never been 
printed. It is by Monsieur Th. Fulgence Girard. 
This gentleman, when Cooper first met him (it 
was in the apartments of Charles Nodier, at the 
bibliothéque de I’ Arsenal, with whom both were 
intimately acquainte’), was a young poet, and a 
celebrated archwologist ; he has since written 
several novels. M. Fulgence Girard was the 
son of a gallant naval officer, who had long 
been a prisoner in the notorious English pon- 
toons. They quickly became very intimate, 
they passed many long hours together, talking 
over literature and the sea and art. When 
Cooper was on the eve of leaving for Italy, he 
accepted an invitation of M. Girard to visit some 
seaports of Normandy and Brittany. They 
visited together Havre, Cherbdurg, Saint Malo, 
&c. Alter having spent some time at M. 
Girard’s country seat, Cooper went to Italy, and 
during the whole of his tour M. Girard was his 
constant correspondent. 

One of his Jetters gives an account of a singu- 
lar incident which befel him, while making one 
of his numerous visits to the Ducal palace in 
Venice, with a view to the preparation of the 
Bravo. This long and interesting letter will 
appear with others next month. One day, when 
he had gone down into the jails called’ Pozzi, 
having remarked there a large number of in- 
ecriptions engraved upon the walls, which he 
wished to transcribe, the guide, who took no 
interest in these affairs, told Cooper to transcribe 
them at his ease, and that he would return for 
him after a while. He went around, lamp in 
hand, decyphering and transcribing all the in- 
ecriptions ; it was during this visit he disinterred 
that celebrated inscription, which describes philo- 
sophically the agonies of some betrayed victim : 

** Di quetio a cui m’affido, mi guirdo Iddio, 
Di queilo « cui m’affido, mi guerdere io!” 

“ May God protect me from him in whom I 
trust: I can protect myself from him whom I 
distrust.” 

Hours rolled by him thus employed, his lamp 
began to flicker, he called his guide again and 
again, but there was no reply ; the door opened 
from without. At last, after searching with 
painfal care for some means of escape, the next 
morning he found a hole pierced in the wall ; 
thinking it might be a speaking trumpet, he put 
his mouth to the orifice and screamed repeatedly ; 
it was a speaking trumpet leading up to the old 
Council of Ten. Some strangers visiting the 


palace with the guides happened to be there, 


8. R. Gifford, 
R. W. Hubbard, 
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lected that Cooper was below—he had been for- 
gotten in ’J Pozzi. 

This familiar intercourse with Cooper seems 
to have excited in M. Girard some naval fite- 
rary ambition, for he has since distingaished him- 
self by several maritime romances, and is at 
present engaged in writing in the fewilleton of 
the Siécle, some interesting Chronique sur ia 
marine francaise. Cooper, in the preface to 
*** (I forget the name of the novel), speaks of 
him gratefully, and boasts of his friendship as hav- 
ing powerfully aided his continental education. 

For the first three or four months of Cooper’s 
residence in Paris, before he went into society 
and lived in the Faubourg St. Germain, he lived 
in an ordinary Hotel meubdle, in the Rue d’ Antin. 
Anxious to become speedily au courant of art, 
politics, literature, and usages, he spent all day in 
a reading room on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
which no longer exists. There he devowred 
everything—newspapers, reviews, brechures— 
and in this manner learned French quite well. 
‘The woman who kept the reading-room was 
very beautiful, and Cooper becoming intimate 
with her, she explained everything to him, and 
gave him all the gossip of the day.— Even. Post. 

A Soctatist Porr.—A man by the name of 
Dejacque, arrested for participation in the insur- 
rection of June, and condemned and transport- 
ed, but pardoned after an eleven months’ term, 
has just been tried for the publication of a col- 
lection of poems entitled the Lazaréennes, which 
the Attorney-General considers nothing better 
than a call upon the poor to rise in rebellion 
against the rich. Mr. Dejacque is a worker in 
glue by trade, bot a man of Jetters by taste. 
The preamble of the work was read by the pro- 
secutor, as sustaining the accusation of “ excit- 
ing the citizens to hatred and contempt of each 
other.” Jt runs thus, literally rendered :— 
Lazarus Is the poor man, anonymous existence, 

The andy wretch that sits at the threshold of Opu- 

ence : 

The hungered and athirst that asks a seat at the feast, 

Where the rich man sits, egotistical and stately ; 

Lazarus is a spectre, waving his winding sheet, 

Who eine Soot ae tieue. of his shivering mise 
‘And shouts, Equality ! rr 

A song, supposed to be chaunted by the Past, 
the Present, and the Future, was next read by 
the Government’s attorney. The Present speaks 
in the following terms :— 

Working man, under the whip, 
Under the bit and the spur, 

All day unceasingly bent, 
Produce and die for your master. 
I mean to live on your misery, 
And under my grinding knee 

To make you grub in the dirt! 

Of this collection of metrical socialism, one 
thousand copies were printed, a large part of 
which were seized by the police. ‘The author 
was condemned by the jury to two years’ impri- 
sonment and $400 fine, and the printer to the 
same fine, but to six months’ confinement only. 
— Tribune. 


Tae Witt or tae tate Mr. Coorer.—The 
Cooperstown Journal publishes the will of this 
distinguished man, as follows :— 

« Will—I, James Fenimore Cooper, declare 
and publish this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. I give and bequeathe to my wile, Susan 
Augusta, all my property, now in possession, or 
to which I may have any claim, now or here- 
after, whether real or personal, or mixed, tu be 
enjoyed by her, her heirs, and assigns for ever. 1 
make my said wife theexecutrix of this my will.” 

Signed, &c., 8th Nov., 1849, and proved of 
record 26th Sept., 1851. 


“To write the history of the Caracci and 
their followers,” says Lanzi, “ would be to write 
the history of painting in Italy for the last two 
centuries.” Lopovico Caracct, boro in Bologna 
jn 1555, travelled through Italy, for the purpose 
of studying the masters of the various Schools, in 
order to combine the excellences of all, and thus 
to form, as it were, an eclectic School of painting. 
At the head of this School he remained all his 





they heard his voice, and the guides then recol- 






life, and died in 1619. He formed his two 
cousins Augustin and Annibal ; the first of whom 
was by trade a goldsmith, and the last a tailor, 
and both became eminent under their cousin's 
instruction ; though so diverse in character, as 
to be, towards each other, little less than enemies. 

Augustin had a turn for literature, cultivated tho 

society of the learned, was a geometrician, a wit, 

and a poet. Annibal, beyond reading and writ. 

ing, cared little for letters, was taciturn, and 

wogracious. The one was timid and difficult in 

choosing, and in satisfying himself, slow in re- 

solving, but willing to meet and overcome ob- 

stacles. The other was prompt and indefati- 

gable, impatient of delay, choosing always the 
shortest and easiest way, and doing much in a 

small space of time. Lodovico said of them, 

that to one he must use the spur, to the other the 
rein. Augustin he placed under Fontana, an 

easy and rapid painter, and Annibal he taught 
himself. In this way he blended their powers ; 

and by their assistance, formed a school which 
produced more distinguished painters than any 

other. Augustin was born in 1558, and died in 
1601. Annibal was born in 1560, and died in 
1609 ; so that Lodovico survived them both. 


The list of awards to the United States Con- 

tributors to the Great Exhibition, as far as pub- 

lished yet, amount to five Council Medals, 101 

Prize Medals, and one sum of £50; there aro 

also fifty who have received honorable mention. 

The Council Medals are given to Joel Borden, 

Jr., for a preparation of flour and meat, called 

meat biscuit—an important invention for voy- 

agers ; to Goodyear, for his India Rubber manu- 

factures ; to W. Bond & Son, for the invention 

of a new mode of observing astronomical phe- 

nomena ; to G. H. McCormick, for his reaping 

machine ; and to D. Dick, for various engineers’ 

tools and presses. Among the receivers of 
Prize Medals are: Hiram Powers, for his Greek 
Slave ; C. Starr, for a bookbinding machine ; 
Power & Weightman, for various chemicals ; 
the National Institute, Washington, for models 
of war ships and merehantmen ; J. R. St. John, 
for a nautical compass, showing the presence of 
disturbing influences. and their amount; A. D. 
Bache, for balance; M. B. Brady, for daguer- 
reotypes; W. A. Burt, for solar compass, sur- 
veying instruments, &c.; J. Ericsson, for sea 
lead, pyrometer, &c.; M. M. Lawrence, for 
daguerreotypes ; John R. St. John, for detector 
compass; J. A. Whipple, for daguerreotype of 
the moon; J. Chickering, for a square piano- 
forte (and the jury think highly of his grand 
piano-forte) ; Nunas & Clark, for a seven octave 
square piano-forte; J. K. Henrick, for superior 
ruling of account books; S G. Howe, for a 
system of characters, slightly angular in form, 
without capitals, for the blind. Of the Honor- 
able Mentions we note—Bradley, Band & Co., 
for book cloth binding and block gilding; H. 
Gaseett, for superior ruling of account books; 
J. & W. McAdams, for ruled account books 
and circular ruling ; Libell & Mott, for speci- 
meng of account books; C. Starr, for binding 
works for the blind, with thickened margins, to 
prevent the embossing from being pressed vut ; 
E. Walker & Co., for a Bible elaborately bound 
and ornamented, with a recess for a family re- 
gister inside the cover; J. E. Mayall, for Pho- 
tographs. The £50 in money is given to J. S. 
Wood, for expenses incurred in constructing his 
piano-violin. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. G. H. Densy & Co., Buffalo, will 
publish soon “ A Life of Daniel Webster,” con- 
taining his acts, various speeches, &c. ; a vo- 
lume of Hannah More’s Select Works, edited 
by Mrs. Sigourney ; The Daring Deeds of Ame- 
rican Heroes, a large 12mo. of 500 pages, and 
illustrated ; and “ Fresh Gathered Leaves from 
Western Woods,” being the works of Miss 
M. E. Fuller. They have also just issued several 
works previously announced as preparing. 
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Messrs. Denny & Mixver, Auburn, are bring- 
ing “ Kossuth” through the press in “ The Life 
ot Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary,” in 
ove volume 12mo., with a portrait, which they 
say will be speedily published. 


Messts. Parnney & Co., Buffalo, will publish 
shortly a new edition of “ Botta’s War of Ame- 
rican Independence,” condensed into one 8vo. 
volume ; a new book—* Kossuth and his Gene- 
vals,” with a portrait and other illustrations, 
comprising Biographies, Sketches of their politi- 
cal and military career, &c., &c., the whole 
brought up to the time Kossuth will land at New 
York ; and, on the 10th December, the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson’s Lectures to Young Men. 


Professor Tischendorf, at Leipzic, the editor 
of many important and costly theological 
works, as: the Codex Ephraemi—Monumenta 
Sacra inedita—Evangelium Palatinum—Codex 
Amiatinus—editions of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, ete., etc., is now preparing another 
valuable Bible-document, the “ Coder Claro- 
montanus sive epistola Pauli omnes Grace et 
Lat. et Codice Claromontano celeberrima.” 
This Codex, formerly in the possession of the 
celebrated Beza, has been for three centuries one 
of the most praised documents of the Holy 
Bible-text. It contains all the fourteen letters 
of the Apostle Paul, in Greek and Latin, with 
only a deficiency of a few verses. It is said by 
its completeness to surpass all other Bible MSS. 
known. Its origin is placed in the sixth centu- 
ry. In 1830 the celebrated German philolo- 
gist, Karl Lachman, recommended the reprint- 
ing as an immortal service to the critic of the 
New Testament. The work, well printed on 
excellent paper in a limited edition of only a 
small number of copies, will embrace seventy- 
four sheets in large quarto size, and be ready in 
a few months ; the subscription price is twenty- 
four Thalers (ninety franes). Programs of it 
may be had and subscriptions received at G: W. 
Westermann & Bro.’s, New York. 


“ Young American Abroad; or, a Vacation 
in Europe:” a series of Letters on England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
written by Dr. J. O. Choules and some Lads 
who accompanied him in a recent tour to a 
boy who stayed at home, isthe matter of a little 
volume of 320 pages, shortly to be published 
Down Kast. It is simple and unpretending, but 
contains much information for boys. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 15TH TO THE 29TH OF 
NOVEMBER. 


Agatha’s Stories —The Soldier Cap—Timour the Tartar 
—Marie the Orphan—The Thunderstorm 4 vols, 
12inv., Wlustrated, 144 pp. ea. (Philadelphia, Hogan, 
Perkins & Co), 

Baucher (F.)—A Method of Horsemanship. founded 
upon new Principles: in luding the Breaking and 
Training of Horses, with Instructions for obtaining a 
good Seat. Ilustrated I2mo., pp. 254 (Philadelphia, 
A. Hart). 

Byrne (V.)-—The Practical Metal Worker’s Assistant— 
illustrated. 8vo. pp. 577 (Philadelphia, H.C. Baird). 

Chilmers (., D.D ,LI. D)—Memwvirs of the Life and 
Writings of, by hys Son-in luw, the Rev. W. Hanna, 
LLD. Vol. 3, 16mo0, pp 531 (Harper & Bros.). 

Goldsmith ((.)—The Vicar of Wuakefield—illustrated. 
i2mo. pp 288 (Phila., Hogan, Perkins & Co ), 

Kirkland (Mrs. C, M )—The Evening Book ; or, Fire- 
side ‘Tales on Morais and Manners. One targe 8vo., 
Stee] plates, pp. 312 (New York, C Scribner). 

Lyon (Mary).—The Power of Christian Benevoience, 
illustrated in the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon— 
compiled by Edward Hiteheock, D D., LL.D. ‘Third 
Edition, l2mo. pp. 486 (Northampton, Hopkins, Bridg- 
man & Co.). 

Longfellow (11. M.)-The Golden Legend. 16mo. pp. 
301 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

McCulloch (dl. R.)—Essays on Interest, Exchange, 
co Paper Money, and Banks. 8vo. pp. 194 (Phila., 

» Hart). 

Old Testament Scenes and Narratives for Children. 
12 vols. 60 pp each (Phila , Hogan, Perkins & Co.) . 
Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de St. Pierre. With 
a Memoir. Wiastrated. I2mo. pp. 223 (Phila., Hogan 

& Thompson). 

Parker (Rev. E. L.)—The History of Londonderry 

Portraits. 12mo. pp. 359 (Boston, Perkins & Whip- 


Saxton (L. C)—Patl of Poland: an Account of the | 
Origin and Ruin of that Nation. 2 vols. 12m. plis., 
pp. 1154 (©. Seribner). 

Smith (Lt. Colt. 4 )—The Natural History of the Hu 
nun Species, with numerous Engravings. lzino. pp. | 
423 (Boston, Gould & Lincoln). } 
Swords’s Pocket Alumnae and Church Register, 1852. | 
S2mo. pp. 160 (Stanford & Swords). | 
The Talisman; an Offering of Friendship. Colored | 
illustrations. 8vo. pp. 262 (Phila., Hogan Perkins & 
&c.). 


FRENCH WORKS PUBLISHED 
IN 1851, 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay street (Astor House). 








ACHARD.—La Chasse Royale. 5 vols. $2 50. 
D' ARBOUVILLE.—Reésignation, &c. 50 cts. 
BARANTE.—Hist. de la Convention Nationale. Vols. 


1, 2, $1 20. 

BAZANCOURT.—Le Montagnard ou les Deux Ré- 
publiques, 1793-1848, 4 vols $2. 

BEAUMONT. VASSY.—Hist. des Etats Italiens depuis 
le Congrés de Vienne. 60 cts. 

BERTHET.—La Roche Tremblante. 2 vols. $1. 

—— Le Val Perdu. 2 vols. $1. 

BODIN.—Francine de Plainville. 2 vols. $1. 


CHEVALIER.—Cours «d'Economie Politique (des 
Mines d’or en général, la Californie, la Russie, &c.) 
3 vols. $2 20. 


DASH.—La bien-aimée du sacré-ceur, Jeanne Michu. 
6 vols. $3. 


DUMAS.—Ange Pitou. 5 vole, $2 50. 
Dieu Dispose. 6 vols, $3. 


Le Drame de 93—Scéues de la Vie Révolution- 
naire, 3 vols, $1 50 


Le Véloce. 4 vols. $2 40. 

—— Fils, Diane de Lys. 50 cts. 

FAVE.—Tactique des Trois Armes. 1 vol. and Atlas, 
$3 00. 











FEVAL.—La Pée desGréves. 2 vols. $1 20. 


FOUDRAS.—Le Capitaine La Curée. 4 vols, $2. 


GARNERAY.—Vovyages, Aventures, et Combats— 
rouvenirs de ma Vie Maritime. 4 vols. $2 


GONDRECOU RT —Le Bout de Oreille. 5 vols. $3. 


GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC —Histoire des Causes 
de la Révolation Frangsise. 2 vols $1 40. 


GUIZOT.—Washington. 30 cts. 


HOFFSTADT.—Principes da Style Gothique. 8vo. 
and Atlas, $7 20. 


H. DE COCK.—Brin d'Amour. 2 vols. $1. 
MERY.—La Juive au Vatican, 3 vols. $1 60. 
Salons et Souterrains. 3 vols. $1 50. 


MIRABEAU (LE COMTE PE).—UCorrespondance 
avec le Comte de La Marck, Prince d" Aremberg, pen- 
dant les années 1789-91. 2 vols. $1 40. 


MONTALIVET.—Le Roi Louis-Philippe et sa Liste 
Civile. 20 cts. 


ROCKINGHAM.—Le Dernier d’Egmont. 2 vols. $ 20. 

ROSS1.—De ta Distribation de la Richesse, 70 cts. 

SAINT GEORGES.—Un Mariage de Prince. 2 vols. 
$i v0. 


SAINT -HILAIR E.—Voyage dans |"intérieur du Brésil. 
2 vols. $I. 


EUG. SUE.—La Bonne Aventure. 4 vols. $2. 
—— Les Mystéres du Peuple. 12 vols. $6. 
THIERS.—Hist. du Consulat. 10 vols. $6 
VILLEMAIN —Hist. de Cromwell. 70 cta. n29 It 


TRAUTWINE 


ON 
RAILRUAD CURVES. 
By JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
Civil Engineer, Philadelphia. 

Just Published, and for sale by 
WM. HAMILTON, 


Actuary of the Franklin Institute, 
PHiLaDELPHIA 
Moroceo, poeket-book form. Price $1. 








* We have carefully examined this work, and regard 
it as the best thet bas yet appeared on the subject.’’— 
American Railroad Journal. 


“This is « really good work, and we heartily recom. 





ple) 


mend it to our Civil Engineers "—Scientific American. 
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New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 
itavine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 


Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants. Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agente, 


| Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
| others ia want of Books or Stationary, cheap, to give 


him a call 


Ite will keep eenstantly on hand a new and fresh 


, stock of Misceilaneous Book~ and Stationary, comprising 
| the new, popular. and valaable Works of the day, 
| Which will be offered for cash or city acceptance below 
| the market prices, 


Goeds ordered rot found satisfactory may be returned 
in good condi‘ion, und the money paid will he refunded. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 
Royal 18mo., 320 pages. 
Style of Abbott's Fireside Series, Price 63 cents, 
Do, do. Paper, 38 cents, 
The writings of this amiable and talented anthoresa 
have become very popular, and are destined to accom- 


plish much in forming happy homes for husbands and 
wives, chitdren and domestics, rich and poor. 


Also, the third edition of 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
By Hon. JOHN A. DIX. 
“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely 


find a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp. 
with four Stee! and fitteen Wood Engravings. Price 31. 


ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘Two Parts. Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Hluminated 


Tide and Steel Engravines; bound in uniform style 
with Aubott’s Historical Series. Price 62) cts. 


CHINA AND TUE ENGLISH; 

Or, the Ch racter and Manners of the Chinese, Uius- 
trating their Intercourse with Foreigners. 

With Iluminated Tide, Frontispiece, & 20 Engravings. 


Royal 180. 350 pp.; bound te netteh Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. Vrice 75 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Trath. By Mrs. L G Apert 
Fall gilt. ‘Twelve Plates. Price $2. 

* This is a beautiful collection of essays, tules. sketch- 
es, and poems, from our best writers, made with great 
taste und care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel en- 
gravings.”—Oneida Herald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles, 
BY ©. D. HAMMOND, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine iltustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
I2mo, 528 pp. 

The volume here offered to the public is of a charae- 
ter that gives it a-cloite to the attention of every intel- 
ligent mother in the land; and we are assured on the 
highest medical wuthority, (hat itsadvice is sensible and 
salutary, and that its circulation js ealeulated to do good. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by Wm. HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller. and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“Countine House Conventences—Mr. W. Hol- 
dredge. No. 140 Faiton steet, New York, bas presented 
us with a new style of Letter File. ‘a patented article,’ 
with the form of « book, the size of » exp sheet of ps per. 
and thick enough we shenta think, to file two hundred 
and filty letters. By this plan a week’s letters may be 
filed in a few minutes. and are so arranged as to be re- 
ferred to with the sime ense as a posted account on your 





ledger. The price is only $1."— Albany State Register, 
my 3eow ly 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suit- 
nubile for every description of writing, may always be 
found and which are offered to the Trade on liberal! 
terms. 


MR. GILLOTT 


Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufae- 
turers of Steei Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 








OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS havea Fac simile of his signature on the reverse 
side. 

one others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, taat in all cares where his Nombers, and the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
(with especial reference to his No, 303), tu Pens are 
nor made by him, ough asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
fis5ef AGENT 


DICKENS’S 
“HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


. 3, Avil 
A New Volume has jusi Commenced, 
Thie Weekly Journal is designed for the 


INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL 
CLASSES OF READERS, 


and to assist in the discussion of the Social Questions 
of the ‘Times. 


$2 50 a Year by Mail—Six Cents a No. 


To Ciuss.—Three copies for $6; five copies for $9; 
ten copies for $15. 


“There is not an article which appears in it bat is of 
use at the household hearth, and worthy of being con- 
verted into * household words.’ No man can peruse a 
number of this work without being wiser and better.” 
—Albany Argus. ? 


To be had of all the Booksellers and Periodi- 
¢al Dealers throughout the Union. 
ANGELL, ENGEL & HEWITT, 
PuBLisnherRs, 


1 Spruce street, N. Y. 


Gy Vol. If. of this Work ts ready, handsomely 
bound in giltcloth. Price $1 75. A liberal diteount 
to the Trade and Clubs. n29 it 


= VGRAVING 


TPUWE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, 

and Printers, that he still continues to carry on 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all orders promptly. and in every style of 
the Art, upon the most reasonable terms; while the 
experience of many years enables him to feel perfect 
confidence in his efforts w give satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with thei: ontronnge. 


N ORR, No. 52 John street, 
jy203m = (betwaen Nassaa and William), New Vork. 








[Nov. 29. 
Johnston's Physical Atlas. 





BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 


OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GSS., F.GS. 


In one large vol. imp. quarto, handsomely and strongly hound. 


With Twenty-six Plates, Engraved and Colored in the best style. 


Together with 112 pages of Descriptive Letter-press, and a very copious Index. 


The book before us is, in short, a graphic encyclopedia of the sciences—an atlas of human know! done 
into mps. ft exemplifies the trath which it expresses—that he who runs may resd. The Thermal Laws of 
Leslie it enunciates by a bent line running across a map of Europe; the abstract researches of Gauss it 
embodies in a few parallel carves winding over a section of the globe; a formula of Laplace it melis down to 
a little patch of mezzotint shadow; a of the transcendental analysis, which covers peges with 
definite integrals, it makes plain to the eye by a little stippling and hatching on a given degree of longitude | 
All possible relations of time and space, heat and cold, wet and dry, frost ond snow, voleano and storm, current 
and tide, plant and beast, race and religion, atiraction and repulsion, glacier and avalanche, fossil and mam- 
moth, river and mountain, mine and forest, air and cloud, and sea and sky—x!l in the eurth and under the 
earth. and on the earth, and above the earth, that the heart of man has conceived or his head anderstond—are 
broaght together by a marvellous microcosm, and planted on these little sheets of paper. thus mnnking themeelves 
clear to every eye. In short, we have a summary of all the crose-questions of Nature for twenty centuries— 
and all the answers of Nature herself set down and speaking to us voluminous system dans un mot 
Mr. Johnston is well known as a geographer of great accuracy and research ; and it is certain that this work will 
add to his reputation; for it is beautifully engraved, and accompanied with explanatory and tabular letter press 
of great value.— London Atheneum. 





ALSO, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPPY. 


BY MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Second American from the Second and Revised London Edition. 


WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, &c. 


In one neat royal 12mo. vol., extra cloth, of over 550 pages. 


The great success of this werk, and its intreduction into many of our higher schools and academies, have in- 
duced the ep te ey to prepare a new and much improved edition. In addition to the corrections and improve- 
ments of the author bestowed on the work in its pa-sage through the press « second time in London, notes have 
been introduced to adapt it more fully to the physiea! geography of this country ; and a comprehensive glossary 
has been added, rendering the volume more purticalarly suited to educational purposes. The amount of these 
additions may be understood frm» the fact that not only has the size of the page been increased, but the volume 
itself enlarged by over one hundred and fifty pages. 


Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and is yao s. But we are anxious to recommend to our 
youth the enlarged method of studying geography which her present work demonstrates to be a6 captivating as 
itis instructive. We hold suc ts as Mrs. Somerville hus bestowed upon the public to be of inealeul .ble 
value, disseminating more svdnd information than all the literary and scientific institutions will accomplish 
in a whole cycle of their existence.—Blackwoed’s Magazine. nv 


Price $5. 








Now Ready in 8vo. 





VOLUME IIL. OF 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 
By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 


WITH 129 WOODCUTS AND 8 FOLIO COLORED PLATES; 


EMBRACING 


SUGAR, BREAD, COFFEE, TEA, MILK, &c. 
H. BAILLIERE, 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


ROE 





~~ 


LOCK W OCD 0 SON 
buUvsWUUY & ua 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AZ ER ECO BSS EC EP 2-4’ S 4 _ oR SE EE 


FRENCH, SPANISH, 


OF THEI 


ITALIAN, 


WITH PRICES, 


AND PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS, 


WHICH THEY WILL SEND TO THOSE WHO MAY DESIRE IT. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 411 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


n29 





North Carolina Reader. 


This day Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


14 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The North Carolina Reader ; 


CONTAINING 
A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 
SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
Many of them by eminent Citizens of the State, 


Historical and Chronological Tables, and a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Information and 
Statistics. 


By C. H. WILEY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
And Designed for Families and Schools. 1 vol. 12mo. 








Also, lately published, 
MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF 
HUMAN ANATOMY, 
SPECIAL, GENERAL, AND MICROSCOPIC. 


By S. G. MORTON, M.D., 


Penn. and Eidinb., Member of the Medical Societies of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Edinburgh, 
and Stockholm. 


With Three Hundred and Ninety-one Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 





INDIAN TRIBES. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN 
TRIBES ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS ; 


Wiith Brief Notices of Passing Events, and Opinions, 
A.D, 1812 to A.D. 1842. 


n8tf By HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 





a= 


COHN W.0 





that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


inall ite branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 
dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
dving all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 

J. W. ORR, 

aku 75 Nassau st. New York, 





PHINNEY & CO., 
BUFFALO, 
Will publish, 
DECEMBER 10TH. 
I. 
THOMPSON'S (REV. J. P.) 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 


1 vol. 12mo. linproved and Enlarged. 
AN APPROPRIATE 


CHRISTIAN GIFT-BOOK. 


In extra cloth Binding. 





In January. 
If. 
BOTTA’S WAR 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Condensed into one 8vo, volume, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
With Portraits and Fac-similes of Letters of 
JEFFERSON, MADISON, 


Commending the “accuracy, classic taste, and holy 
enthusiasm” of the work, which should make it * the 
Common Mauual of our Revolutionary History.” 


In a few Weeks. 
Ul. 
KOSSUTH AND HIS GENERALS. 


In one volume !2mo. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 
COMPRISING A 





| BIOGRAPHY OF THE DISTINGUISHED PATRIOT 


And his Principal Followers. 


Sketches of the whole Career of Kossuth, from his 
First Distinction to his Visit t the United States, in- 
cluding his conduct during the Revolution in Hangary ; 
his sufferings in Prisou, bis Exile, his most eloquent 
Speeches and Letterr, &c., &c. The whole prepared 
from the most authentic papers. 


PHINNEY & CO., Pre isners, 
n29 It Buffalo. 


ss Life of Kossuth! 
DERBY & MILLER, AUBURN, 
NEW YORK, 


Have in Press, and will speedily Publish 
THE LIFE 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, 


GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 
In one 12mo. volume. 


With a Portrait on Steel. 


By J. C. HEADLEY, 


Author of “ Life of Gen. Lafayette,” * Life of the 
Empress Josephine,” é&c. n29 is 





—— ee 


GEO. H. DERBY & C0.'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 
1 


THRILLING ADVENTURES BY LAND 
and Sea. Exlited by Jas. O Brayman, Esq. 5.0 
12imo. pp., lustrated. (Now Ready.) 


2. 
ANTIQUITIES OF NEW YORK. To- 


eo with a History of the Antiquities of the 
Jnited States. 40 vo. pp.. containing 80 illustra- 
tions on wood, and 16 lithographic plaies; by Hon. 
E.G. Squier. 

3 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. A new 
and beautiful edition, from a new set of stereoty po 
plates. The mechyuical part of it will equal any 
similar volume pubiished in this country. 


4. 
THE SILVER CUP OF SPARKLING 


Props; from many Fountains. For the Friends of 
Temperance; by Miss Porter. 312 16mo. pp. 4th 
thousand, 

5 


GOLDEN CHAIN, or Links of Friendship. 
In Prose and Verse. Illustrative of the principles 
of ODD FELLOWSHIP. Over 300 pages, with 
plates. 

6 


NOBLE DEEDS OF AMERICAN WO. 
men; or Examples of Femole Courage and Virtue ; 
edited by J. Clemens, Esq, with an introduction 


ty Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 480 12mo. pp. Fourth 
thousund. 
7 


DARING DEEDS OF AMERICAN HE- 
roes; with Biographical Sketches; edited by Jas. 
O. Brayman, Esq, 500 I2mo. pp. Ulustrated. 
(Nearly ready.) 
8 


FRESH LEAVES FROM WESTERN 
Woods. Being the Prose Works of Miss Metta Vic- 
tora Fuller, the * gifted Poetess of the West.” Of 
her Prose Works the “ Home Journal” says :— 
“ These remarkable productions abound in interest 
of the most startling description, and are uf the most 
attractive and delightfal blendings of romance and 
reality that have ever issued from the American 
press.”’ 

The above work will soon be published in a neat 
i2mo volume of over 300 pages, and to be beautifully 
filustrated, 


9 


HANNAH MORE’S SELECT WORKS; 
With an introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
500 12me. pp. (Preparing.) 

10. 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER ; containing 
the most important of his State Papers, Speeches, 
&c. By T. N. Parmetee, Esq. 400 12m0. pp. I1- 
lustrated. (Prepariag.) 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., Pcstisuers, 
n29 3t Buffalo, N. Y. 








A, M. G. MASON, Engraver, No. 46 Chestnut street, 
; above Second, Paitapetpaia. Wedding, Visit- 
ing, and Business Cards; Leuers and Corporate 
Seals, Odd Fellows’ Seats and Masonic Stamp~, Stock 
Certificates, Notes, Drafts, and Checks Engraved and 





Printed in the best manner, at reasonable rates. of) St 
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WILL SOON PUBLISH: 
MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Epireo sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes I2mo. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. Ut will he complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co, have Recently Published : 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


Oue volume I2mo. 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 


By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 24 ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL. LAW. THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY. SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. WASHINGTON’'S HEAD QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN. FRESH POND, &c, &c. 


One vol. 18mo , 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 04 








TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON, 
Will Publish on Saturday, November 29th, 


A NEW POEM BY LONGFELLOW. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. A MYSTERY. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
Author of “ Evangeline,” “ Hyperion,” &c., &c. 1n one volume 16mo., cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with their editions of the Author's previous works. 





Published This Day, 


A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “ The House of the Seven Gables,” “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c., &c 


WITH ENGRAVINGS BY BAKER, FROM DESIGNS BY BILLINGS, 
In one volume 16mo., fancy cloth, gilt, 75 cents. nl5 22429 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


This Great NATIONAL PICTURE, by LEUTZE, is now Exhibiting with immense success at the 
STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 659 BROADWAY. 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
nl im Children 12} Cents; Season Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M 
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COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





AIAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes. By 
J.B. M. Gray. 12mo cloth, $1 25 

ZESCHINES’S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. 12mo., cl, 87 ets. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF), With Notes. By 
Prof. Felton. t2mo. cl. $1. 

‘BIRDS OF). With Notes. By Prof. 

Felton. 12mo. cl. $1. 

CICERO (M .T.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dicitur 
Brutus. Edited by Professor Charles Beck. 18:0. 
cloth, 42 cis. 

CICERO.—Tusculanarum Disputationnm Liber Pri- 
mus, et Somnium Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. i6mo. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. cl. 81 25. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. Ry E. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, 
75 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 62 cts. 

REID —Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and Hlastrations. By Sir William 
Hamil and Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. I2mo. cl. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 
Walker, D.D. 1l2mo. cl. $1 25. 

STOCKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. I2mo. cl. $1 75. 

SALES’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 


JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
ercises. I2mo. sheep, $1 20. 


—— COLMENU ESPANOLA. 18mo. sheep, 60 
cents. 


—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
aroma? Si De Las Ninas. 18mo. half morocco, 
cents. 


—— DON QUIJOTE. 2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $3. 


_—_ - “sheep, $3 50. 
—— LOPE AND CALDERON, COMEDIAS ESCO- 
gidas. 90 cts. 


The above list of books are used as Text- Books in 


Harvard College. and in many other colleges »nd 
schools in the United States. s203m 


TO ENGINEERS. 
A NEW WORK 


ON THE 
MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Prepared from authentic Drawings and illustrated by 
Seventy Evgravings, among which are those of the 
fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
just been published by 


B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 
And is for sale at the store of 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
86 3m* Broadway. 




















TO TEACHERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


E RESPECTFULLY call your attention to our 

large assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS, which 

will be supplied on the most liberal terms. We are the 

publishers of some of the most valuable books now in 
use, among which are 

Gummere’s Surveying; Bonn "s Mensuration ; 
Randolph's Arithmetic; Comly’s Spelling Book ; The 
Progressive Speiler; Comly’s Grawmar; Davenport's 
United States; Jack Halyard ; Greca Majora, 2 vols. ; 
Ki "s Tacitus; Cornelius Nepos; Smart's Trans. 
of Horece; The State Bk. of Penn’a. ; Hazen’s Spelier 
and Definer; Valpy’s Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 8vo.; Anthon’s Ainsworth, 
do. 18mo., &c. 

Also, The American System of Penmanship, by 
George J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, &c , of the 
Central High School, io 10 numbers, forming a series of 
Copy Books, unequalled in the execution of the copies 
and quality of the paper. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
al. 9 44 North Fourth st. Phils. 
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Second Edition now Ready. 


FRUITS OF LEISURE. 
ESSAYS 


Written tn the Intervals of Business. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
One volume i2mo. 50 cents. 

Second American, from the Fifth London Edition. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST PART. 
ON PRACTICAL WISDOM. 
AIDS TO CONTENTMENT. 
ON SELF-DISCIPLINE, 
ON OUR JUDGMENTS OF OTHER MEN. 
ON THE EXFRCISE OF BENEVOLENCE. 
DOMESTIC RULE—ADVICE—SECRESY. 


SECOND PART. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
ON THE CHOICE & MANAGEMENT OF AGENTS. 
ON THE TREATMENT OF APPLICANTS. 
INTERVIEWS. 
OF COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS. 
PARTY SPikiT—TROUTH. 

“ A book of pure. fresh, healthful tone, which braces 
alike the mind and he»:: Geni! wisdom pours its 
light upon every poge. fii. pithy without being flip- 
pant; it te pervaded wi 
earnest ond serious, itis veser dul).’’—Evan, Cath. 

“Any ove who looks for a mine of wisdom on the 
topics t discusses, will find it here to bis hand.”— 
Prot. Churchman. 

“One of the best little books of our time, full of a 
wisdom akin to Lord Bacon's, and marked by a tender 
regard for youth not unworthy Dr. Arnold.”—Ch. 


Inquirer. 

“The excellence of its sentiments, its felicitous and 
attractive mode of expression, and the force, dignity, 
good temper, and tolerance, which characterize every 
portion of this sage little volume, must equally delight 
and instract every one who loves truth and good read- 
ing.”"—Norton’s Advertiser. 

* No one but wiil be wiser for reading this book. It 
is wisdom, too, which will beget hope and comfort ; for 
its highest »im and best success is to remove the dis- 
comforts of life, cheer the soul, and smoothe the path to 
virtue.”"— Literary World. 

* A book of practical wisdom, sincere, earnest, sug- 
gestive.”"— Independent. 

For 60 cents. remitted in postage stamps or other- 
wise, a cepy will be sent by mail prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


n29 3t 669 Broapway, opposite Bond street. 


Va ser of elustic gravity ; | 





POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 
FOR 1852. 


THE ABOVE CELEBRATED ALMANAC AS WRITTEN BY 





For the years 1739, 1740, and 1741, is now issued from 
the ORIGINAL COPIES, at the following rates: 
SINGLE COPIES,........s0-se+eeeee- 6) Cts, 
100 “ --+ 8 4 00 
* 1000 seceeeee 30 00 
{#9 PERSONS AT A DISTANCE wanting copies 
may remit the money by mail, post paid, and the num- 
ber ordered (one or more) will be prompiy sent. Back 
numbers furnished at the above rates. 
tH” ORDERS FOR THIS PUBLICATION to be 
sent by mail, must contain the sum (in stamps) re- 
quired for the prepayment of the postage; which, under 
500 miles, is 2 cents; over 500 and under 1500 miles, 4 
cents. 


aeeetree eee 


JOHN DOGGETT, Jz., 
PuBLISHER, 


025 eow tf 59 Liberty st., New Youg: 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. 8. ORR & CO, 
LONDON. 





1. 
In royal 8vo. cloth. 


ILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Crea- 
tion, illustrative of the Wonders of Ast y. Physi- 
cal Geography, and Geology. With 16 Engravings on 
Steel, and many hundred Vigneties and Diagrams. 
I. 
In 2 vols. royal avo. cloth. 
ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION OF ‘THE CHURCH 
a ENGLAND. With Historical and Biographical 
otes. 





Itt. 
In royal &vo, cloth. 
ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
HIS OWN TIMES. With Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes. 


Iv. 
In imperial 4to. cloth, and half bound Russia, 
or murocco, 
HE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 53 Maps. Revised by A. Petermann, 
F.RG.S. With Descriptive Letier-press by the Rev. 
T. Milner, M.A. 


Vv. 
In imperial 4to. cloth and half bound Russia, 
or morocco. 
HE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Comprised in 16 Maps, Constructed 
by A. Petermann, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, by the Rev. ‘T’. Milner, M.A. 


VI. 
In royal 4to, cloth, price 31s. 6d ; half bound Russia, 
or morocco, 358. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRO- 
NOMY, and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprised in 75 Maps. With Letter 
press Descriptive, by the Rev. T’. Milner, M.A., author 
of the “ Gallery of Nature,” &c. 


vil. 
In imperial 8vo. with Miuminated Initials, and many 
new Ilinstrations, Plans of Grecian Cities, Coins, 


REECE; PICTORIAL, DESCRIP- 
TIVE, AND HISTORICAL. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Author of 
* Athens and Attica.” Third Edition, carefully re- 
vised by the Author. 


A supply kept on hand by 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
n22 10t 13 Park Row. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
By tse Spectator. 


“One of the most elegant old-new volumes in the 
world, the history of our ancient friend, Sir Roger de 
Coveriey.””—(Chambers's Edinburgh Journal). 


In one 16mo. volume, cloth 75 cents ; fancy cloth, 
gilt, $1 25. 





POEMS, 
By Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. 


In one 16mo, volume, ea 63 cents; fancy cloth, 
t, $1. 


FLORENCE, THE PARISH ORPHAN; 


AND 
A Sketch of the Village in the last Century 
By Exiza Buckminster Lez. 
In one !6mo. volume, fancy cloth, 50 cents. 





MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. Writ- 
ten by herself. 


TALES FROM CATLAND, for Little Kit- 
tens. Byan Old Tabby. 


Two very beautiful Juveniles, illustrated with engrav- 
ings from designs by Billings, bound in scarlet cloth. 


Price 50 cents each. nl eowtf 
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HIGHLY INTERESTING 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
A. HART (Late Carty & Hart), 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS 


[.. HORSEMANSHIP; INCLUDING THE BREAK- 
ing and Training of Horses, By Banueber. Trans- 
lated trom the Ninth Paris Edition, iliustrated by En- 
gravings. Cloth extra, $1 25 (just ready). 

Il. MeCULLOCH ON EXCHANGES, Interest, Mo- 
neys, Banks, &c. 1 vol. 8vu., cloth gilt, $1 25 (just 
ready). 

lif. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. Fine edition 
(Complete in 5 vols), t2me, cloth gilt, Anugue. Vois. 
4 and 5 (now ready). 

IV. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots. By Miss Benger. Beautifully printed on 
white paper, with engraved Portraits. 2 vols. cloth, 
extra gilt, $2. 

V. THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, compri<ing 64 
Biographies, including the late Queen (Awelin) of 
France, with Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth extra 
gilt, price $2. 

VI. LORD BACON’S WORKS Edited by Basil 
Montague. A new Edition (1251), printed on super- 
fine paper, 3 vols. imperial Svo., price $7 50. 

Vil. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, uni- 
form with “The Queens of England,” comprising 
Memoirs of Empress Josephine, Anna Boleyn, Marie 
Antwinette, Queens of France, and Mary Queen of 
Seots. 9 vols. post 8vo., beautifully bound in scarlet 
extra, price $9. 

Vill. THE CONFESSOR. An Historial Novel of the 
Times of Charlies If. 3 vols. complete in one vol., 
price 50 cents. 

1X. SH'UART’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
Architecture ; comprising 200 Pistes, with 1000 En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 8vo., full bound, Se 50. 

X. WATSON’S ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA 
in the Olden Time, with namerous Engravings. 2 
vols. 8vo., cloth gilt, $4. 

XI. THE FOUNDER AND MOULDER'’S Complete 
Guide. By F. Overman, Author of © A Treatise on 
the Manufacture of fron.’ Cloth gilt. priee #3 cents. 

XU. THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER’S AS- 
sistant and Carder and Manager's Guide. By J. H. 
Buird, a Practical Manager. Price $!, 

“ This little work contains more intormation than 
many a voluminous work at five times the price.” 
XUL THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1851. 

By Timbs. Comprising all the recent discoveries in 

Chemistry and Sciences. In 1 volume I2mo., 320 

pages, scarlet cloth, $1 (to be continued annually). 

XIV. BUIST"S AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 
Directory. New Edition (1851), entirely revised and 
corrected, Cloth gilt, $1 25. 

XV. PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Carl Léewig, Doctor of Chemistry and Philosophy, 
and Professor in the University of Zarich. ‘lrans- 
lated by David Reed, M.D., of New York (pre- 
paring). nz2 


THE 


LONDON BUILDER; 


A JOURNAL FOR THE 


Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artist. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Price $6 a Year, 
INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE. 


It is proposed to establish in this country an agency 
for this well established and valuable journal; and 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, 
it can be supplied at a very redaced rate The Trade, 
and those who have been receiving it heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish il, are respectfully re- 
quested to address 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 
né tf 109 NASSAU STREET. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








Half Square (nine lines), ; ‘ $s 50 
One Square (eighteenlines), . , 1 ov 
‘Thirty lines, : ; . 1 50 
Half Column, ‘ é . ‘ 275 
One Column, ‘ * f ° 5 00 
One Page, . 12 50 
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WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, | 


ART REPOSITORY, &c., 
353 Broadway, N. Y., 


Continue to supply to 


ARTISTS, TEACHERS, AMATEURS, 


AND STUDENTS, 


From their usual Complete Assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Of the best European Manufacture, 


Including all the latest improvements in preparation, as 
well as the newest appliances tor the prosecution of 
their studies or labors, and the last and standard Art 
Publications, 


Particular attention is invited to our Stock of 


Colors, Canvas, and Brushes, 


the three most important of the Artist's requirements, 

in regard to whieh we are co fident of offerng the best 

the murket offords, at prices which cannot fail to be 
satisfactory, 

Of the minor implements we can only enumerate a 
portion, caliung special notice to the NEW DRAWING 
MODELS which wil! seon be in store. 

Drawing Pencils snd Paper: Postel Crayoos, Paper and 
Parchment; Water Color Boxes of «ll sizes and 
finish; Gold and Silver Shells and Cups: Urawing 
Boards ; 
Crayons, and Port Crayons ; Peveil Kests and Sticks ; 
Rack and Table Miniature Easels; Ivories; Sable | 
Pencils in all variety ; Studies trom the best Mast ra; 
Lay Figures, from twelve juoches to full life size; 
Paiettes, Knives, &e.; Weed and Tin Oil color 
Boxes, Sketching Seats and Canes; Millboards and 
Pannels. 

WORKS by Burnet, Harding, Fielding. Howard, Tem 
pletion, O Neil, Hay, Pau, Noble, Pentey, Rowbotham, 
Field, Kugler, Eastiike, and others. 

STUDIES by Julien. Lassnile, Came, Ferogio, Hubert, 
Ciceri, Adam, Champin, Mogin, Pelletier, Bricht, 
Fairland, Cooper, Willis, Stanley, Syer, aud others. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


ENGRAVINGS 
of every class of subject and style of execution; many 
of which are so exhibited as to render our Extoblish 


Mmevtemivently Atlewcnlys 
the Beuntfal 


fw the ~wdent and Lover of 


The Works of muny of the distingaished Artists of 
England, France, aud Germ ny, tfolland aad Belgium 
may be seen from time to time, free of charge. 


*.* Teachers and Schools allowed a Liberal Dis- 
count n8 st 


DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRET10-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in small Ato. 





A new work for the Opera-Adinirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Masic of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and oe Sreot over the English and 
Foreigo Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music ns well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of beth for after reference or pertormance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


MASANIELLO, with If Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with It Pieces: fL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 
1) Pieces: LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO,8 Pieces; VON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA Dt LAMMERMUIR, 1) Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 
Pieces; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENUTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of ench Month. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav srreer, | 


And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovsz. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 


Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale. | 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musieal Publications of | 
G. H Davidson of Londou— Lists of which may be had 
gratis on application. 813 2 


EORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu- 
fucturer, Merchants’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 
P.8. Ruling and Binding to any patiern at the 
shortest notice. is all 3m 





Portfolios and Sketch Books; Stumps, | 


POPULAR MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO, 
BOSTON. 


CARMINA SACRA, by Lowell Mason, with a Supple- 
ment of Fifty. ‘nine Select Tunes 


|THG NEW CARMINA SACRA—Comprising the 
wost popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in general 
use, with a variety of new Tunes, Chants, An- 
thems, &c. A rev edition of Carmina Sacra, 
improved by the introduction of many of the best 
pieces of the author's other works, in the plaice of 
such as were least popular in former editions ; 
rendering it one of the most popular and pleasing 
collections of sacred music ever published. By 
Lowell Mason, 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY'’S COLLECTION OF 
Church Music. By Lowell Mason. 


THE PSALTERY : a new Collection of Church Music. 
By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb, 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. By 8. P. Tackerman, 
8. A. Banerolt, and H. K. Oliver. One of the most 
chaste and benatiful productions. Price only $3 
per duzen. 


THE BAY STATE COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
Music. By A. N. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and 
Sumner Hill. 


Ce One of the most complete and valuable collec- 
tions of sacred music ever published. Ut contains more 
music thin mort other similar collections, embracing a 
large number of the old standard and favorite tunes, 
with a great variety of new and original tunes in sll 
metres, Chants, Anthems, &c. It contains also nu- 
merous exercises, especially prepared for Singing 
Schools and Choir practice; rendering it a convenient 
and complete manual for these purposes. 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK; a collection of Chio- 
ruses from the works of the most distinguished 
composers, Coy piled, adapted to English words, 
and arranged with particular reference to Choir 
practice, and for the use of musical societies. By 
A. N. Johnsen. 

THE BOSTON CHORUS BOOK, enlarger; consist- 
ing of a new selection of popular Choruses, from 
the works of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent 
composers. By Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 

BOOK OF CHANTS; selections trom the Scriptures, 
adapted to appropriate music. By Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK; aselection of An- 
thems and other pieces. By Lowell Mason, 


{ 


GLEE BOOKS. 


THE CECILIAN GLEE BOOK; a new collection of 
four-pirt Songs, Glees, and Secular Choruses, ori- 
gival and selected—a portion of the masic arranged 
with Piano forte accompaniments, and the whole 
designed for the use of Societies, Schools, Choirs, 
Clubs, and the School Circle. By Edward L 
White and A. N. Johnson, 


| THE ODEON ; a collection of Secular Melodies. By 


G. J. Webb and Lowell Mason. 

TUE VOCALIST ; short and easy Giees, or Songs, ar 
ranged by |. Mason and G. J. Webb 

THE GENTLEMAN'S GLEE BOOK. 
Mason. 

THE 8 CIAL GLEE BOOK. 
and 8.A Bancrott 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, 
and G.J. Webb. 


By Lowell 
By William Mason 


By Lowell Mason 


JUVENILE MUSIC. 
THE SONG ROOK OF THE SCHOUL ROOM. By 
Loweil Mason and G. J. Webb 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Lowell 
Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE NORMAL SONG BOOK, OR MUSIC READ- 
ER—for Grammar and District Schools, and Jave- 





| 
| 


nile Classes. By A. N. Johnsen, J. Osgood, and 
J. C. Johnson. 


THE SCHOOL CHIMES. By B. F. Baker and L. H. 
Southard. 

JUVENILE ORATORIOS. By J. C. Johnson. 

| THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY; a Juvenile Orato- 
rio. By J. C. Johnson. 

THE MUSIC OF NATURE. By William Gardiner, 


MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 
Music. By Lowell Mason. 


| MASON’S MUBICAL. EXERCISES—for 


Teachers’ 
use, Instead of a Black Board. New and improved 


edition, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


n® 3 





To be published vail in oR 


CLOVERNOOK; 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST. — 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY, 
One volume, 12mo. 


* We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a 
wide popularity. ‘They bear the true stamp of genius— 
simple, na . truthful—and evince a keen sense o{ 
the humor and ‘pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 
life in the country. No one who has ever read it can 
forget the ead and beautiful story of Mary Wildermings ; 
its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty ; its touching 
description of the emotions of a sick and suffering hu- 
mao spirit, and its exquisite rural pictures. The moral 
tone of Altice Carey's writings is unobjectionable 
alwa s."—J. G. Wairrier. 

Carey's experience has been in the midst of 
sinh occupations, in the interior 6! Obie, Every word 
here reflects this experi: nee, in the rirest shapes, and 
most exquisite hues, ‘1 lie opus now appenrs to be 
commonly entertained, tint \i ew Carey is decidedly 
the first of our female auihers; a» opinion which Pitz- 
Greene Halleck, J. G. W bhittier, Ur. Griswold, Wm. Lb. 
Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many others, have on 
various ovensions endorsed.” —Iustrated News. 

* if we look at the entire catalogue of female writers 
of prose fiction in this country, we shail find no one 
who approaches Alice Carey in the best characteristics 
of genius, Like all genuine authors she has peculiari- 
ties ; her hand is detected as unerringly as that of Poe 
or Hawthorne ; as much as they she is apart from 
others and above others; and her sketches of country 
life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even two 
those delightful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a siui- 
lar line, are generally ackvowledged to be equal nee 
anything done in England, '—ZJnternational 

* Alice Carey bas perhaps the strongest iieaan 
among the women of this country. Her writings will 
live longer than those of any other woman among us.” 
—American Whig Review. 

“ Alice Carey has a fine, rich, and purely original ge- 
niuns. Her country stories are almost pS ef _ 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 

** Miss Carey's sketches are remarkably fresh, and 
exquisite in delicac acy, humor, and pathos, She is book- 
ed tor insmortntity.”— Home Journal. 

“The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing «1 
the head of the living female writers of America. We 
go even farther in our favorable judgment, and oe 
the opinion that amoung those living or dead, she bas 
bad no equal in this country; and we know of few in 
the annals of English literature who have exhibited 
superior gifts of real poetic genius."—The Portland 
(Me.) Eclectic. 





ALSO IN PRESS: 
I. DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panorama 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 1 vol. 12mo. 
IL. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as Mlustrat- 


Poe of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 
og Chapin. . 


E. 
tll. NARRATIVES te SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
‘ thentic Sources. Past fF a Thomas 
. &c., &e. in one 
AND WOMEN OF THE 18th CENT U! URY. 


Vv. By Keene Geamete. AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same Author, 

Vi. AYTOUN'S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. i2mo. 

Vil. THE BOOK. OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo 

VIH.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOR- 
a IN THE WEST. By Alice Carey. In one 
vol. 12mo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, ears, the oe period of the Covenant and 
rsecution. 


By Tue nav. JAMES ANDERSON. 
1 vol. [2mo. 


II. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
Third Series—Insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 
fully Hlustrated. 





Ill. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series—Insects of Summer. 
IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
CLINTON BALL. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHES THIS WEEK, 


Elegant Standard Gitt-Looks. 


MRS. KIRKLAND. Herrick, &c., are considered by good judges as the finest ever executed in thie 

Ln country, and the Publisher promises the most elegant Gitt Book of the season. ‘This 

THE EVENING BOOK; or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Man- | book having already gone through 15 editions, hus been sicreciyped anew, ex- 

ners, with Sketches of Western Life. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 1 vol 8vo.| pressly for this edition. 
cloth, full gilt, 33 50; morocco extra, $5. * 

The contents of ~ poe ees: all ae by Mrs Kirkland, are as follows: C. 8. has recently Published, 
“ Household” —Hospitality—Mystery of Visiting—Significance of Dress—Conver- ol 4 ‘ i, ‘po ’ 
anaatiah Ciatl we’ Be t—Padddisasness Ruch Life-Sirest Servants ai RURAL HOMES—Sketehes of Houses suited to American Coun 
Home and Abrond—The Log School House—Standards--Sketch of a Case; or, 2 try Life, with Original Designs, Plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. J vol. 12mo. cloth. 
Physician Extraordinary--The Dark Side—Courting by Proxy—Growing Old) THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD—Their Campaigns— 


Gracefally—The Town Poor, a Western Reminiscence—The Village Schooi— Character. and Conduct as compared with the great modern strat gists—from 

















The Singing School—A Wedding in the Woods. The volume is elegantly Ilus- ; . lic. > He ! Herbert. 
trated with fiae Steel Engravings, Designed by DaLias, and Engraved by Burt. pd al bahng | eather 04, naling reer dr eteonrcarane 
This is one of the most delightful of Mrs. Kirkland's works, and will be wholly toh} * ? aes! 
popular, for the sketches and essays it contains treat of subjects pertaining to home NAVAL LIFE. The Midshipman. Lieut. W. F. Ly neh, Author 
life and social manners. The essays are varied with a number of tales and sketches of “ Dead Sea Expedition,” in | vol. 12mo, 3d Edition. 
of Western adventure, as entertaiaing as some of the pictures in the fairauthor’s| It basali the variety of incident of a romance, and will draw closely upon the 
“New Home.” —Mrs. Elict attention of every reader.— Courier & Exg. 
}LOF, BOYD'S EDITION OF THE EPOCH OF CREATION—The Scripture Doctrine Con- 
oral 7. ’ “ee s : sted with the Geological Theory. By Elexzer Lord. 1 vol. 12mo, 
YOUNG'S NIGHT ‘PHOUGHTS, with a Memoir of the Author ;|,,.‘"" a ; ; 
a Critiest View of his sitios, ead Explanatory Notes. By James R. Boyd. VAGAMUNDO, or the Attaché in Spain, by John EB. Warren. 


In | vol. Sve elegantly liiastrated with Westali’s Designs, Engraved by Burt. 1 vol. I2mo. 
Price in cloth, full gilt, $4; worocco extra, $6. Also, uniform with * Young,” | INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR, by George Taylor. 
en eer THE FALL OF POLAND. By L.C. Saxton, 1 vol. 12 
ILTON’S PARADISE LOST; with Copi Notes, Explana- ND. y L. ©. Saxton. vol. 12mo. 
aoe ond Citicn By Jemed Hebert Boyds | Vole mee elt) aap an’s | LIFE AND TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN, as de- 


with Martin's [llustrations, veloped in the Biography of Nathaniel Cheever. M.D. By Rev. H. 'T. Cheever. 
MRS. ELLET. ivel 1oe Aided 
WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. Ellet, Author of “ Women of C. S. will Publish immediately, 
he A jean Revolution.” 1 vol. 8vo. with fine Steel E bo ‘ . 5 
cloth, full gilt. Price $2 50; sik tanestin Seamespiee 08 tana asia bly mo i J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. with ten 











C. 8S. will Publish in a few days: DREAM LIFE. By Ik Marvel, Author of Reveries of a Bachelor. 
DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF +. 8. eae, : 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or, a Book of the Heart.|A REEI, IN THE BOTTLE, &&. Edited by Rev. H. T. 
B tk Ma ‘ % “ . 7 eever. vot. mo, 
gilt, 4 00. In moroceo extra $8.00. ene Paice Wn clon Mall) EXAMPLES OF LIFE AND DEATH. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
The illustrations designed by Darley, and engraved hy Whitney, Kinnersley, ney. 1 vol. 12mo. ni5&29 














A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. PULTE’S HOMEOPATHY. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


Booksellers ond Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 


Just Published : Have just Published the Second Edition of 


PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYST- 
cian, containing the Treatment of Diseases; with 


popalir explanationson Anatomy, Physiology, Hy- 
HI | NG A R \ AND KOSSI | I H giene, and Hydropithy;: also an abridged Materia 
@ Medica. By J. H. Pulte, M.D. 


The demand for this popular and comprehensive 


B Y B . F ‘i T E F F T : D " D a Treatise could only be met by the prompt issue of this 


second and improved edition, in whieh the author has 

“ made important corrections, and added some articles on 
President of Genesee College, N.Y. Diseases not treated of in the first edition. Few works 
of this nature have been received with more general 








One Volume 12mo pave — in one handsome large I2mo. 
. price . 80, 

OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Stu- 

WITH PORTRAIT. dents. By William Gregory, M.D, Prof of Chemistry 

in the University of Edinburgh. First American, 

PRICE $1 PER copy. from the second London edition ; revised, corrected, 


and enlarged, by J. Milton Snanders, M.D., LL D., 


A. S. BARNES & CO., | Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical Insti- 


tute, Cincinnati. Price $2. 
rner | © This is, beyond compurison, the best introduction t 
Co of John and Dutch streets, N. Y. | Chemistry which has yet appeueed. The directions: for 
JOHN BALL, 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. —_— preparing substances are w-ually confined to the best 


| methods, so that brevity and selectness are combined. 
The size and price of this litthe work, as well as its in- 


IF ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT | (iince sueyis. jecumment if to every student of Che- 
FOR THE SALE OF THIS POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. 29 1m pup NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER: a collection of 


He and Dramiutical Pieces, Soliloquies and 
alogues, with an Introductory Essay on the Ele- 
B. M. NORMAN, Beeokseller and Stationer, edadet Kleautiun, designed tes ihn ano of Behuneka 


NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. Academies, and Colleges. By J.C. Zachos. Price 











| IN PRESS. 
WILLARD'S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, “i ie#rsititansoe: 


n22 uf A. 8. BARNES, & CO., Publishers. 


ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, | TUDOR HORTON & CO. 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS | 8 Bes 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, pesenere and Wood Engravers, 
69 NASSAU STREET 
| ) 


STAPLE AND ELEGANT STATIONERY. 
om O11 & Corner of John. 
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HARPER’S 


NEW 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. By Benson J. Lossing, 
With Eleven !llustrations 


THE AMERICAN, ARCTIC EXPEDITION. Edito- | 
rial. With Fifteen Ilustrations from Original Draw- | 


ings, taken on the spot. by Charles Berry. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARI'E.—The Conclusion of the 

First ltalian Campaign By Joho S.C. Abbott. With 

Seven Illustritions trom Original Designs by Dépler. 
AN INDIAN PrT. 


KOossU Pii—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.  Edito- 


rial. With Portrsit. 
THE LEGEND OF THE LOST WELL 
THE BOW WINDOW.—An English Tule. 
THE PRENCH FLOWER GIRL. 
DIFFICULTY ° 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FOR- | 
TUNE. By Charles Lever, Author of * Charles O’- 


Milley.” &e. 
VAGARIES OF THE {MAGINATION 


A STORY OF ORIENTAL LOVE. 

A BIRD HUNTING SPIDER. 

ete sete UNFULFILLED.—A Tale of the Coast- 
juard. 

THE TUB SCHOOL, 

GOLD —Whatit is and where it comes from. 

EYES MADE TO ORDER. 

THE EXPECTANT.—A Tale of Life. 

THE PLEASURES AND PERILS OF BALLOON- 


M 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS.— 
An Abstract and Chronicle of Potiical, Socin!, Litera- 
ry, Artistic, aod Personal Afftirs at Home and 


Abroad. 
EDITOR'S TABLE.—Time and Space, Objectively 


| EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR.—Kossuth—Louis Napoe}. 
on—A Workingman for President of France—Musica| 
= oe o— oe ae in the Ex 
bition—A_ ve rench St ve and Devo- 
ton— Another, of Devotion and Smmbegiie : 
| EDITOR'S DRAWER.—* Tailing ons" the Joho 
Jones's Party—How many Times did the Hedge Pig 
Mew 1—Touching the * Tin” —The Deformed's Hope 
—Lovkivg out for Number One, Abroad and 4¢ 
Home— Leaves and Coats—The Mathematica! Mono. 
muniac—A Puzzled Doctor. 
M idalonl ash, Pepcioned sotiraat Temlinnane 
rig! an Reprinted— ute nee, ul 
Home and Abroad. = 
A LEAF NOT FROM PUNCH.—Better Luck nex 
Time—Doing One a Special Favor—-Etymologics| 
Inventions—Off Point th—A Slight Mistake— 
Singular Phenomena—New Biographies: 
Smith and Warren. With Fivé Mlusirations. 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Messrs. 


With Three [lus- 
CLARA CORSINL—A Tale of Naples. and Sulbjectively Considered—-lestimony of Geology 
OUR SCHOOL, By Charlies Dickens. to the Supervatural. 

This Namber commences the Fourth Volume of Hanrers’ New Monruty Macazine. 

The Mognzine has reached its present enormous circulation simply because it gives a greater amount of reading matter, of a higher qua/ity in a better style. and 
at a cheaper price thin any other peri dical ever published. Koowing this to be the fret, the Publishers have spared, and will hereafter «pare, vo labor or expense which 
Will increase the value and interest ot the Mag»zine in all these respects. The oufley upon the present volume has been from five to ten thousand dollars more than 
that upon either of its predecessors. The best talent of the country has been engaged ia writing and ilfustrating original articles for its pxges ; its selections have been 
ao — a wider field and with increased care; its typographical appearance has been rendered siill more elegant; and several new departments have been added 

ts orlinal plan. 

The object of the Publishers is to combine the greatest possible Variety and Interest, with the greatest possible Utility. Special care will always he exercised in 
admitting nothivug into the Migazine in the slightest degree offeasive to the most sensitive delicacy; and there will be a steady aim to ex rt a healthy, moral, and 
intelleetus! influence by the most attractive means. 

For the very liberal patronage the Magazine has already received, and especially for the universally flattering commendations of the Press, the Publishers desire to 
express their cordial thanks, and to renew their assurances that no effort shall be spared to render the work still more acceptable and useful, and still more worthy of 
the encouragement it bas received. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Meguzine is issued invarixbly on the first day of the month in which itis dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
colamms ; each year thas comprising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscetianeous Literatare of the day. Every Number will contain numerous Pictoria/ 
lilustertions, accurate Plotes of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. ‘The Volumes 
commence with the Numbers tor Jane and December. 

TERMS.—The Magezine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodieal Agents, or from the Publishers, at THREE DOLLARS a Year, or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
a Number The Semi saunas! Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Doliars,or in Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the 
Agents or Publishers. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in circulating 


the Mugazine. They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when paymentis made to them in advance. Numbers from the cow- 
mencement can be supplied. 


trations. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


f HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ix. 
RULE AND MISRULE of the ENGLISH IN AMERIC\. 
By the Author of “ Sam Slick, the Clock Maker,” “The Letter Bag.”"* Attaché,” 
“Old Judge,” etc. _12mo. paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. 


1. 
THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGIN, CHARACTER, AND 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURAL PROPHECY. 


ln Seven Discourses. Delivered in the Chapel of the General Theological Semi 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. With Notes. By Samael A. Turner, 
D.., Professor of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of Scripture in the Se 
minary, nad of the Hebrew Language and Literature in Columbia College. 12mv 
muslin, price 75 cents. 


Pe es 
THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MO- 


NARCHY IN FRANCE. 
By Alphonse de Lamurtine. Being a uel to “The History of the Girondists” 
Vol. Ll. Maslin, 75 cents, 


etn 


——< 


II. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS 


CHALMERS, D.D.LL.D. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, Rev. Willwwn Hauna, LL.D. Volame ILL, paper, 75 
cents; muslin, $1. 


ul. 


MOBY DICK; OR, THE WHALE. 


By tlerman Melville. 12mo., musiin, $1 50 


—. 
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XI. 
FOREST LIFE AND FOREST TREES. 
Comprising Winter Camp life among the Loggers, and Wildwood Adventure. 
With Heseriptions of Tumbering s. By John 8. Springer. With nv- 
merous Itustrations. 12mo. paper, 6U cts. ; muslin, 75 cts. 
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xi. + 
THE NILE BOAT; 
Or, Glimpses of the Land of Feyp. By William H. Bartlett. With Fngravings on 
Steel, and numerous Iilustrations on Wood. 8vo. muslin, $2. 


XIII. 
PART FIFTEENTH OF d 

._ LONDON LABOR AND THE LONDON POOR, 

ln the Nineteenth Century. A Cyclopedia of the Sucial Condition and Earnings of 
the Poorer Classes of the British Metropolis, in connexon with the Country. By 
Henry Mayhew. With Engray of the scenes and persons , enpied 
from Daguerreotypes taken by rd. expressly for thie work. Pablisbing in 
Numbers, 8vo, ps per, 124 cents exch. Vol, L. (embracing eleven numbers) is now 
ready, bound in musiin. Price $1 75. ‘ 


XIV. 
THE LADY AND THE PRIEST: 
A Historical Romance. By Mrs. Maberly, author of “ Leontine,” “ Fashion,” &c. 
8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


xv. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH. 
First Series. —From the Bett Ot of the Country to the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 3 vols. muslin, $6 ; sheep. $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 
Second Series —From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of 
the Sixteenth Congress. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $6; sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 
Vols. T and IL. how ready. ‘ ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 82 Cliff street, New York. 
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Iv. 
SPIRITUAL REGENERATION, 
With Reference to Present Times. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Ohio, at the 34th Annas! Convention of the same, October tlth, 1851.. By 
Charles M'Ilvaine, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese. 8vo. paper, price 12) cents. 
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Vv. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD; 


From Marathon to Waterloo. By E. 8, Creasy, M.A. 12mo, muslin, $1. 


Vi 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

By Jacob Abbott. Forming Vol, L. of the “ Young Christian Series.“"—f. The Young 
Christiin.—Ul, The Corner-Stone.—IIL. The Way todo Good. Very greatly im- 
proved and enlarged, with numerous engravings. I2mo. muslin, $1 per volume. 

Vil. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND & ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES 


Connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
volume, 


Re eaters 


6 vols 12mo. muslin, $1 per | . 

Vols. L. and II. now ready. 
Vill. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 


An Apologue of the Crystal Palace. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S., Author of “The 
Diary ofa Physician,” “ Now and Then,” é&c. 12mo. paper, 30 c's. ; maslin, 37}. cts. 








